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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF TERRITORIAL BEHAVIOR 
IN BREEDING RED-WINGED BLACKBIRDS 


By ROBERT W. NERO and JOHN T. EMLEN, JR. 


This paper is concerned with interpretations of the nature and maintenance of ter- 
ritorial and social relationships in the Red-winged Blackbird (Agelaius phoeniceus), 
a semi-colonial polygynous species with highly developed territorial characteristics. It 
represents one aspect of a broader study of nesting behavior of this species being con- 
ducted at the University of Wisconsin. 

Studies of territory in birds have been made almost entirely by direct observation 
of undisturbed birds in nature. A phenomenon so dependent on the complete freedom 
of the subject as territorial behavior does not lend itself readily to experimental analysis. 
A few simple experiments, however, were successfully performed by us, and these serve 
to clarify certain aspects of the territorial relationships of the Red-winged Blackbird. 
The main technique used was transport of active nests to various points within the ter- 
ritory of a male and across territorial boundaries onto the holdings of neighboring males. 

Various ornithologists have experimented with the moving of bird nests from their 
natural sites. Herrick (1901:1-12, 1935:36) moved nests of various species in order to 
bring them into better position for observation and photography. This practice has 
lately become common among bird photographers seeking improved backgrounds and 
lighting conditions for their subjects. Cross (1949) and others have reported the suc- 
cessful transference of endangered nests over short distances to new places of safety. 


_ Nest- and egg-moving have been employed as experimental techniques by several orni- 


thologists to study egg recognition and local orientation (Watson, 1908:224-227; Noble 
and Lehrmann, 1940; Lashley, 1915:61-75; Johnson, 1941:156-157, etc.). To our 
knowledge, however, the procedure has never been used for the purpose of analyzing 
territorial behavior. 

The Red-winged Blackbird is an abundant summer resident in Wisconsin nesting 
in large numbers in open stands of cattail (Typha), or in long grass or weeds. Each 
male defends a small territory on which from one to three females build compact nests 
suspended from the vertical stalks of the supporting cover. The breeding males actively 
defend their territories against trespassers of their own sex and are often seen pursuing 
females. Song and plumage display are well developed and given frequently from estab- 
lished song perches and other conspicuous sites in the territory. The females, dull colored 
and relatively quiet, take no part in defending the male’s territory (Allen, 1914; Lins- 
dale, 1938:140; Mayr, 1941; Beer and Tibbitts, 1950). 

This paper describes nest-moving experiments conducted as part of a study of the 
nesting of thirteen individually marked adult red-wings on five adjacent territories on 
the 2%4-acre East Wingra Marsh of the University of Wisconsin Arboretum at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Trapping and observing of the birds was started in early April, 1949, 
and continued until August 16. The nest-moving experiments were carried out during 
the height of breeding activity from mid-May until mid-July. 


[105 ] 
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METHODS 


All of the birds used in this study (including the young) were marked with colored 
plastic bands in various combinations plus an aluminum government band. This mark- 
ing program was a part of the larger study in which nearly the entire red-wing popula- 
tion of the East Wingra Marsh, 53 adults and 90 nestlings, were handled and color- 
marked. Some of the birds had been trapped and marked on the area in previous years. 
A 6 X 30 binocular aided general observing and particularly helped to identify indi- 
vidual birds. Color bands were discernible at 50-100 feet in good light and at close range 
were often visible to the unaided eye. 

Most of the observations were made from a small platform built between two trees 
on the edge of the marsh about 12 feet above the water. In a standing position on this 
platform the observer could see most of the marsh, and could follow closely the activity 
of birds in the four territories which served as the focal point of the study (fig. 1). In- 
evitably, a certain amount of activity took place near the base of the cat-tails where 
it was screened from view by dense vegetation. 

Nests were moved with the clump of cat-tails which supported them. The rhizomes 
of the clump were sawed through with a key-hole saw and the entire clump lifted and 
set in an open metal can 18” < 18” X 24” with a screen bottom. The nest with its sup- 
porting stalks could then be pulled through the water and, with the aid of a few stones 
for ballast, set up at any desired point. In order to avoid nest desertion, nests were gen- 
erally moved in the presence of the female and not more than ten feet at a time. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL BIRDS 


The locations of territory boundaries as determined by direct observation of threat 
displays seemed to be definitely fixed within a few feet and did not shift detectably 
during the seven weeks of the experimental studies. These are shown in figure 1. Ter- 
ritories are labelled to correspond to the letter assigned to the resident male; nests and 
their female owners are designated by the letter of the male proprietor and a number 
assigned chronologically as the nests were found; second nests, whether second nestings 
or re-nestings, are indicated by a subscript figure following the female’s designation. 

Three females were studied in the experiments described in this paper, while three 
males and four females provided the bulk of the data on behavior responses. The first 
experimental female (Al) was subjected to nest-moving experiment 1 between May 31 
when the young were half grown and June 4, the day after the young had fledged. On 
June 23 this female started a second nest and on July 14-15 served as a host to the 
importation of a foreign nest in experiment 2. Her empty first nest was used in experi- 
ment 4. 

The second experimental female (B1), after playing host to a foreign nest in 
experiment 1, hatched her first clutch on June 6-7. She disappeared from the marsh with 
her fledglings on June 15 but was back and started a new nest with the same male on 
June 28. This second nest served as the subject of experiment 2 between July 11 and 
July 15. The young hatched and fledged successfully on the invaded territory on July 22. 

The third experimental bird (B3) hatched her first clutch on June 4-5. This nest 
was used in a series of moves which comprised experiment 3. The final move took her 
into the territory of male A where she successfully fledged her brood on June 14. 
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All females under observation, whether experimental invaders or hosts, remained 
with their original mates except one bird (B2) who, after failing in two nesting attempts 
on territory B, moved to another territory 225 feet distant and successfully raised a 
brood. 

EXPERIMENTS 


Details of the four experiments and of the responses observed are outlined below 
in a condensed version of the field notes. Dates, hours and experimental procedures are 
italicized. Each item of observation is numbered consecutively for purposes of reference. 





Fig. 1 (left). Location of nests and boundaries of territory B and adjacent areas. 
Fig. 2 (right). Experiment I; path of movement of nest A1(1) into territory B and route 
traversed by female A1 in leading her fledged young back to territory A (small arrows). 


Experiment I—The first nest-move carried nest Al with four young a few days old 
over a stretch of open water into territory B. This was done in three steps of about six 
feet each between May 3i and June 2. Figure 2 plots the steps of this experiment. 
Step A: May 31, 4:30 p.m. Nest Al was moved 6 feet north within the home territory (A). The female 

returned promptly and had no trouble finding her nest; no particular excitement was displayed 
by either male or female.’ 

Step B: June 1, 9:00 a.m. The nest was moved 6 feet farther north again within the home territory (A). 
The female returned promptly; neither parent was particularly excited.* 

Step c: June 2, 1:30 p.m. The nest was moved 6 feet farther north and just across the boundary into 
the territory of male B. Male and female A (the owners of the nest) moved immediately to 
their territory boundary where they stopped,” male B being on his lookout perch.‘ At 1:35 the 
resident female B1 (nest 6 feet from experimental nest), in her excitement over the disturbance, 
strayed across the boundary line into territory A where she was promptly repulsed by male A 
The excitement continued unabated during the ensuing hour; neither female fed its young 
although both visited their own nest clumps.’ At 2:40 the resident and invading females (B1 
and Al) fought on territory B; female B won.’ During the ensuing half hour the invading 
female (A1) reached her nest 4 times but was driven off each time by the resident female (B1) 
and twice by the resident male (B).° The invading female succeeded in feeding her young for 
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the first time at 3:00 p.m., the defending birds having relaxed somewhat in their persistence.’ 


She fed them irregularly during the rest of the day, under frequent attack by both resident 
male and female. 


FuRTHER OBSERVATIONS: June 4, 10:00 a.m. On the observer’s arrival the young from the transported 
nest (Al) had fledged and two of them were back in territory A. The other two remained 
quiet and undisturbed near nest B1."° The two which had reached territory A were experi- 
mentally replaced near the nest in territory B for further observations. The mother bird (A1), ~ 
rather than cross the open water, led her brood in a roundabout route, skirting the territory 
boundary and invading a third territory (D) before returning to her home territory (see small 
arrows in fig. 2).'' The proprietors of territory B did not interfere, their aggressiveness appar- 








| 

Fig. 3 (leit). Experiment II; path of movement of the second nest of female B1 into territory A. 
Fig. 4 (right). Experiment III; path of movement of nest B3. | 
ently having subsided.’ On invading territory D and the vicinity of nest D1, however, both . 


the female and the young were promptly attacked by male D and female D1; and the mother 
bird was chased back into her home territory.” In the excitement male D crossed three times 
into territory A,'* where he was promptly driven back by male A who watched closely but 
never invaded his neighbor’s territories." Two of the fledglings hid in territory D and their 
mother was unable to get to them for several minutes because of the attacks of the resident 
birds, particularly the male.’ At 72:00 noon, the brood, after further harassment, crossed the | 
boundary into their home territory (A) and were no longer attacked.” June 7, 10:00 a.m. A 
newly fledged young from the nest of the invaded female (B1) was transported, experimen- 
tally, back into territory A. This young bird remained quiet and was not attacked, but the 
mother was vigorously repulsed by male A when she trespassed over the boundary to feed it.” * 


On June 15 male B (the proprietor of territory B) and female B1 led the fledged 
young of nest B1 off the marsh. Male B returned promptly, followed by one young bird, 
but female B1 was gone, presumably with the other fledglings, until June 28. On that 
date, at 6:40 p.m., she was back in territory B, being courted by her old mate. Between 
courtship displays, this male repeatedly tried and eventually succeeded in leading off 
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the marsh the one remaining fledgling of nest B1 which he had been feeding during the 
female’s absence. 

Concurrently on territory A both parents remained, the female feeding her fledglings 
until June 27. Courtship, however, was resumed seven days before the last young bird 
left, and a second nest was started on June 23. 


Experiment II -—On July 5 female Al and female B1 had 4 eggs and 3 eggs, respec- 
tively, in their new nests, the locations of which are shown in figure 3. These second 
nestings provided an opportunity to reverse the situation created by the first nest- 
moving experiment. Accordingly, on July 11 nest B1(2), containing 3 eggs, was moved 
southward in the first of a series of steps which carried it over 40 feet into the neighbor- 
ing territory (A). Figure 3 shows the details of this nest-moving experiment. 

Step a: July 11, 5:00 p.m. Nest B1(2) was moved 5 feet southwest in the direction of territory A. 
The female (B1) accepted the new site within a minute and showed no signs of alarm.’ 

Strep B: July 12, 11:00 a.m. The nest was moved 10 feet farther toward territory A. Unlike the pre- 
ceding moves, this move was made during an absence of the female. On her return she visited 
first the site where her nest had last been,” then the original site and finally, after a few minutes, 
the new site which she promptly accepted.* 

Step c: July 14, 11:00 a.m. et seq. The nest was carried over the boundary into territory A in a series 
of short moves. At 11:00 the nest was moved 5 feet and the female returned promptly.‘ At 
11:04 it was moved another 5 feet and the female returned promptly. At 11:07 the nest was 
moved another 5 feet and over the bgundary into territory A; the female hesitated, approached 
cautiously after two minutes only to retire without reaching her nest." Two minutes later she 
returned but was driven back by male A.” Between 11:10 and 11:17 female B1 flew back and 
forth in her home territory just over the line from her displaced nest* while her mate (male B) 
called from a nearby tree.“ Male A, whose territory had been invaded, flew back and forth 
in his territory in the vicinity of the transported nest but paid no particular attention to the 
nest itself.’ By 17:20 the excitement had subsided and female B1 quietly approached her nest 
and settled on her eggs.’ At 11:35 she left and mounted a nearby clump of cat-tails where she 
was immediately attacked and routed by male A.” 

By 11:45 it was stormy so the nest was moved 5 feet from its exposed site to the protec- 
tion of bordering cat-tails, still within territory A and about 15 feet from nest A1(2). Obser- 
vations were discontinued at this time and resumed at 5:10 p.m. 

At 5:15 a call from female B1, incubating on her nest in territory A, brought a prompt 
approach and then an attack by the resident male, driving her from her nest and back to her 
own territory."* Ten minutes later she attempted to return but was driven back by male A. 
Again at 5:30 she flew hesitatingly to the nest clump and raised one wing toward male A as 
he attacked, only to be knocked off and driven back.” Four more unsuccessful attempts to 
reach her nest were made by this female during the next 25 minutes.”* Finally at 5:55 the nest 
was brought back across the territory boundary. Unhesitatingly and without interference she 
entered the nest and settled on it for the night.” 

At 6:30 a.m. the following morning (July 15), female B1 was flushed and her nest re- 
turned to territory A for further observations. Within a few minutes she found her nest and 
settled on the eggs, apparently unnoticed by the resident male or the neighboring female Al 
who were momentarily away."* At 6:40 she left the nest for a few minutes and, on returning, 
was seen by the resident male (A), who flew over her, landed briefly on a perch in territory B 
in his excitement, left when male B approached,” and finally dove down at her in pursuit.” 
He then visited the imported nest, picked up a piece of the nest material in his bill, flew off a 
few feet with it, manipulated it in his bill and dropped it.” 

Step po: July 15, 8:30 a.m. Nest B1(2) was moved to within 15 feet of nest A1(2) in territory A. 
Female B1 soon approached her nest, going very low and quietly and from clump to clump.” 
Female Al showed no aggressiveness at this time or during the remainder of the day, except 
for quiet scolding when female B1 happened to fly directly over her.” Male A chased female B1 
several times during the day but seemed less intolerant of her presence.“ Once he kept her 
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away from her nest for 5 minutes, and at 6:50 p.m. he chased her so vigorously that she hit 
the surface of the water in seeking to escape.” 

FURTHER OBSERVATIONS: Nest B1(2) was moved no farther. No contact between females Al and B1 
was observed at any time thereafter,” although female Al chased a strange unmarked female 
from her nest area on July 17.“ Male A continued to harass female B1 but with diminishing 
vigor.” On July 19 when he attacked her on her nest she raised first one wing and then both 


wings to him, fluttering them slightly.” Both females successfully fledged their broods. 


Experiment III.—Following the loss of 4 eggs from unknown causes in her first 
nest, female B2 re-nested about 10 feet from the nest of female B3 (see fig. 1 for loca- 
tions). Female B3 (3 eggs) appeared to resent this close approach and on several occa- 
sions chased the newcomer who had posturéd to her in the stiff upright pose commonly 
assumed by males in defending their territory boundaries. The male, meanwhile, re- 
mained on his song perch. Female B2 retained her nest and on June 4 had 4 eggs, while 
female B3 had 2 eggs and 2 young. By this time aggressive displays had subsided and 
the two females had apparently accepted each other. Several moves of nest B3 were 
then initiated to test the tolerance of neighboring harem-mates and to shed further light 
on boundary recognition (see fig. 4). 

Step A: June 4, 5:00 p.m. Nest B3 was moved 6 feet south, to within 4 feet of nest B2(2). Neither 
female appeared much concerned; both soon seitled on their nests.’ 

Step B: June 5, 8:20 a.m. Nest B3 was moved about 15 feet west, to within 2 feet of the empty nest 
B1(1). (Female B1 still had young in the nest area.) This nest move was made during the 
absence of female B3. At 8:30 female B3 returned with food in her bill and began to look for 
her nest near nest B2(2) where she had last seen it.” She visited nest B2(2) and apparently 
dropped her food in with the 4 eggs in that nest.” A moment later she left hurriedly as the 
owner (female B2) attacked.‘ Male B promptly dove to a nearby perch and the disturbance 
stopped.® 

After a few minutes female B3 found her nest and flew to its edge.’ A moment later female 
B1 also landed on the same clump.’ There was no quarrel between them; and both females 
soon flew off quietly to look for food for their young.” 

Step c: June 7, 9:30 a.m. Nest B3 was then moved 18 feet west to the channel of open water which 
marked the boundary between territories A and B. This move was made in three steps with 
intervals of sufficient duration to permit the female to feed her young at each successive station. 
She quickly accepted the final site in the channel between the two territories.” At one point 
she alighted on the cat-tails in territory A, the resident male being absent at the moment.” 
When male A returned and saw her on the cat-tails in his territory he immediately dove at her 
and chased her back to territory B."' From then on she approached her nest clump more 
cautiously, coming in low and slowly.’* While she fed her young, male A generally watched 
and scolded from the cat-tails in his territory."* Male B offered his mate no assistance, but 
scolded from a tree nearby." Male A chased female B3 on many occasions during the ensuing 
week, particularly when she entered the cat-tails in his territory,’ but female B3 successfully 
raised her brood at this site. 


Experiment I1V.—A few. simple experiments were conducted one afternoon to test 
the effect of an empty nest suddenly placed close to the nest site of a breeding female. 
Step A: June 4, about 2:00 p.m., an empty nest was moved to within two feet of the recently vacated 

nest (B1). (Female B1 still had fledged young in the vicinity of her nest.) Female B1 scolded 
a little but did not seem to direct any attention toward the nest. 

Step B: About 20 minutes later the empty nest was moved to within 1 foot of nest B2(2) which held 
3 eggs. Female B2 was curious but went to her own nest in a few minutes without apparent 
alarm. 

Step c: About 15 minutes later the empty nest was moved to within 1 foot of nest B3 which held 
2 eggs and 2 young. Female B3 quietly inspected the empty nest without any apparent alarm 

and was on her own nest in 3 minutes. 
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DISCUSSION 

The behavior precipitated by these few experimental transplantings of nests gave 
rather consistent results which are summarized below and discussed in the light of per- 
tinent published observations on the Red-wing and other species. The roman numerals 
in the parentheses refer to the experiments as outlined above, and the arabic numbers 
which follow refer to the observations noted under each experiment by superscript 
numbers. 

Preciseness of territorial boundaries—The boundaries of male territories were 
sharply defined and, especially in areas where nest-moving accentuated border defense, 
could generally be drawn within a foot or two. These boundaries occasionally followed 
the edges of cat-tail clumps, but often showed no special relation to recognizable features 
of vegetation or terrain. They were quite stable after nesting had started, no record of 
a shift having been recorded during the seven weeks of the experimental period. General 
observations of sharp territorial boundaries have been noted for the Red-wing by Mayr 
(1941:77) and by Beer and Tibbitts (1950:66). 

The degree of preciseness demonstrated by the Red-winged Blackbird is apparently 
rare among birds except for certain “lek” species such as Manakins and Grouse in 
which the males defend small and narrowly circumscribed courtship territories in the 
lek and take no further part in breeding activities. Sharply defined territories compar- 
able to those of the Red-wing have been described for two other species which pair for 
the breeding season: the Bishop-bird (Euplectes hordeacea) (Lack, 1935:822) and 
the Yellow-headed Blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus) (Linsdale, 1938:129, 
Fautin, 1940:79-80). Both of these species also resemble the Red-wing in being colonial 
and polygynous in their nesting. The highly colonial and polygynous Tri-colored Red- 
wing (Agelaius tricolor), however, has a less precise type of territory boundary (Lack 
and Emlen, 1939:225). 

Territorial exclusiveness—Males defended their well-defined territory borders 
against invasion by other males (I-15, II—-19, and other instances), alien females (I-3, 
4, 8, 11, 18, II-7, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 25, I1I-11, 15 and other instances) and alien 
fledged young (I-13, 17 and other instances). 

Exclusion of other males is usual among territorial birds, but aggressive repulsion of 
females and young by territorial males is unusual in sexually dimorphic species. The 
sex of the invader seems to determine the response in most species, but as Lack (1939: 
187), Tinbergen (1939:55) and others have noted, the mating status of the invader 
may alter this response. In the Red-wing, a territorial male differentiates sharply be- 
tween females of his own harem, and those of his neighbor’s. Similar behavior toward 
trespassing females is exhibited by Euplectes hordeacea (Lack, op. cit.) and Xantho- 
cephalus xanthocephalus (Fautin, op. cit.), both, like the Red-wing, being colonial 
nesters with polygynous mating habits. 

Alien fledglings were generally driven from the territory, but in four cases (I-10, 
12, 16, 18) they were tolerated. The reaction toward fledglings was thus less definite 
and regular than toward alien females and may represent merely an irregular extension 
of the proprietory aggressiveness displayed toward females. Lack (op. cit.) noted a 
similar aggressiveness toward fledgling Bishop-birds, but Fautin (op. cit.) did not find 
it in the Yellow-head. 

Resident fledglings reared on the territory were tolerated and fed for as much as 
two weeks by the resident male who differentiated sharply between his own and strange 
fledglings. We have no record of a Red-wing feeding alien young on its territory. 

Recognition of territorial rights—Combined with this stiff defense of territorial 
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boundaries the male Red-wings under study showed a definite recognition and respect 
for the boundaries of neighboring territories. Trespassing simply did not occur under 
ordinary. circumstances when the owners were present. During the absence of a bird, 
neighboring males occasionally ventured onto his domain for brief periods but retired 
promptly with his reappearance. In no case did males attempt to follow nests trans- 
ported out of their own territories in experiments I, II and III; nor did they offer any 
assistance when their mates were persistently attempting to penetrate the defense of a 
neighboring male to reach their nests or young (II-9, III-14). Often a male would 
approach to the very boundary of his domain only to stop and face his neighbor, a foot 
or two away, in threatening posture. 

This rigid observance of the territorial rights of neighboring males may be a natural 
concomitant of the active and precise type of territorial defense described above. Such 
well defined territorial organization may tend to reduce the incidence of fighting and 
lead to social stabilization in some such manner as a definite social organization has 
been found to reduce social conflict in flocks of domestic hens (Guhl and Allee, 1944: 
347). Certainly the Red-wing, in its crowded nesting colonies, fights much less than 
does the American Robin in which territorial behavior is vague and territory recogni- 
tion undeveloped (H. F. Young, in press). 

Females generally restricted their movements on the marsh to a fraction of their 
mate’s territory in the nest vicinity. They apparently showed no cognizance of the male’s 
territorial boundaries except where their own limited sphere of activity confronted a 
neighboring male’s holdings (I-16, IT—15, II1I-12). This cognizance, furthermore, was 
detected only when a nest was experimentally moved toward a boundary so as to pre- 
cipitate clashes. It thus appeared to be a specifically learned response to the local situa- 
tion rather than a general recognition of the mate’s possessions as such. 

Tinbergen (1936:7, 1939:64), in reviewing the evidence for several species, postu- 
lates that females do not recognize the mate’s territory boundaries as such. In species 
where females as well as males are actively repulsed at the territorial boundaries, how- 
ever, a learned recognition of neighboring claims might be expected among females. 


When drawn into strange territory by experimental nest-transplanting, females 
assumed a subordinate attitude toward the residents (I-16, II-15, III-12) and were 
invariably defeated in clashes with the residents whether these were males (I-3, 4, 8, 
11, 18, II—7, 12, 15, 25, I1I-11) or females (I-3, 7, 8, I-27). On two occasions a female, 
on being attacked at her transported nest by a male, stiffly raised one or both wings 
(II-15, 29). 

Tolerance of invasion.—Males in the present study were never tolerated on a ter- 
ritorial holding. Flights over established territories cannot be regarded as true invasions 
since the birds did not pause long enough to permit an attack. Temporary invasions by 
neighboring males during the absence of a territory holder have been observed by us 
and by others, but again carry no implications of tolerance. Such invaders leave prompt- 
ly with the return of the owner. 

The repulsion of females other than the mates appears to be nearly or quite as 
definite and inflexible as the repulsion of males. The barriers to female invasion were, 
however, broken or lowered in a number of cases in the present study as a result of the 
pressures created by nest moving. An examination of the circumstances of these inci- 
dents permits an analysis of the male’s intolerance of alien females. Invasions by females 
can be conveniently classified into three categories: (1) inadvertent invasions by fe- 
males not recognizing, or temporarily ignoring, a territorial boundary; (2) quiet trans- 
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gressions of the territorial line unnoticed by the male; and (3) successful penetration 
of the male’s defense through persistence. 

The majority of instances of boundary penetration by females (I-5, 8, 18, II—7, 12, 
15) occurred during periods of general excitement and can be classed as inadvertent. 
A smaller number occurred during the absence of the defending male and were promptly 
terminated by his return (II-18, IT1I-10). Such instances are of interest from the point 
of view of boundary recognition but carry no implications of tolerance by the territory 
defender. 

While territorial exclusion by the male Red-wing was characteristically extended to 
all strangers, regardless of sex or age, several instances were noted in which the barriers 
of exclusion were partially or temporarily lowered to quiet and inconspicuous females 
(II-11, 12, 22, I[1I-12) and fledglings (I-10, 12, 16, 18). Aggressive behavior toward 
the latter appeared and disappeared abruptly according to whether they were moving 
about or resting quietly. Linsdale (1938) noted that Red-wings, in an established colony 
in Nevada, tolerated young Yellow-heads (p. 142) or a nesting pair of Yellow-heads 
(p. 143) as long as they were perched, but pursued them whenever they became active. 
These observations are in line with the conclusions of Lack (1939:51-53), Tinbergen 
1939:55) and others, that aggressiveness by a territorial bird is evoked particularly by 
displays of aggressiveness or defiance by visitors, and that the recognition and accept- 
ance of females as mates in certain monomorphic species depends on the absence of such 
displays. 

The third category of territorial invasion, penetration of the male’s defense through 
persistence occurred when (a) the defending male relaxed his vigilance, perhaps from 
fatigue, after a period of boundary activity (I-9, II-11), or (b) the male, after a period 
of several days or weeks, partially lowered the barriers of exclusion for certain indi- 
viduals who repeatedly trespzssed to reach their transported nests (I-12, II-24, 28, 
I1I-15). The situations which led to the first type (a) were the result of experimental 
manipulations and probably would not often arise in nature. Excitement precipitated 
by other disturbances at a breeding site typically follows a similar pattern of climax 
and regression, so the declining aggressiveness of territorial males was not altogether 
unexpected. Territorial penetration of the second type (b) occurred without exception 
when nests were left on the invaded territory and suggests the gradual acceptance by 
the male of those females who became familiar to him through repeated contact. 

Individual recognition has been detected in territorial defense by several authors, 
notably by Lack (1935:823) who observed that in two sympatrically breeding and 
closely similar species of Bishop-bird, females of the opposite species were tolerated 
if, but only if, they were local residents familiar to the territory holder. 


The lowering of the boundary barrier for certain females in the Red-wing contrasts 
with the response displayed toward contesting males where a complete shift of the line 
of separation appears to be the only adjustment possible. The difference suggests that 
the territorial aggressiveness displayed toward females may differ in motivation from 
that displayed toward males. At least it would be dangerous to assume that the exclu- 
sion of females in this species is a quantitative extension of the competitive exclusive- 
ness characteristically displayed toward males. The special reception of these females 
may be a secondary response to specific individuals after they have become familiar 
individually to the male through repeated contact; it may even be akin to the accept- 
ance of unattached females as mates earlier in the season. 


The role of the nest.—-Although the nest is the focus of defensive behavior of the 
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male Red-wing against human invaders, it apparently has little significance to the male 
in his repulsion of other Red-wings from the territory. 

Males circling over a human invader characteristically accentuated their excitement 
in the immediate vicinity of nests. In the absence of such disturbance, however, they 
showed little interest in the nest itself and rarely visited it. Excitement over the impor- 
tation of alien nests was directed at the female owner who attempted to follow, and 
never, with one possible exception, at the nest itself. In this single exception (II-21) 
the unusual behavior seemed quite undirected and casual. 

The nest-moving experiments described in this paper indicate that the nest with its 
natural support carries more significance to the female Red-wing than the nest vicinity 
per se. Females readily accepted the experimental displacement of their nests and fol- 
lowed them as they were moved in steps of ten or even fifteen feet for distances of up 
to forty feet within the male’s territory (I-1, 2, II-1, 3, 4, 5, III-9). 

Nests moved to a new site in the presence of the owner were quickly discovered and 
promptly accepted; those moved in her absence were found after delays of a few min- 
utes and immediately accepted (II-3, III-2, 6). Apparently the excitement created by 
the disturbance did not blind the bird to what had been done, and the single observa- 
tion was efficiently utilized by the bird in making the adjustment to the new site. The 
long learning period displayed by Watson’s terns (1908:225) was to all appearances 
summarily bypassed. 

Female Red-wings also attempted to follow their nests as they were experimentally 
moved across territory boundaries (I-4, 6, 8, 9, II-6, 8, 14, 16). No parallel situations 
are known to us in the literature, but the well-known persistence of many female birds 
in defending their nests against enemies makes the response not unexpected. Nice 
(1943:188) records an incident where a female Song Sparrow vigorously fought and 
finally gained local dominance over a neighboring male on whose territory her nest was 
located. Tinbergen (1939:40) cites a similar case in the Snow Bunting where the ob- 
jective was a fledged young. 

Response to nest encroachment.—As already noted the object of male aggressive- 
ness appears to be the territory with its sharply defined boundaries while the focus of 
female aggressiveness is the nest and its vicinity. 

Aggressive defense of the nest area by females was directed toward female harem 
mates, alien females (from other harems) and alien fledglings. Fighting among harem 
mates was infrequent except early in the cycle. In one case (introduction to III), the 
relationship was mildly aggressive during the nest-building and egg-laying stages but 
quite peaceful thereafter. Experimental approximation of nests showed that females 
advanced in the cycle tolerated the close approach of harem mates (III-1, 7, 8) but 
repulsed an actual invasion of the nest proper (III-4). 

The relationship of females to female intruders from other territories was strongly 
aggressive in most cases (I-3, 7, 8, 13, II-27). The repulsion of such intruders was often 
effected in company with the male, and it is possible that the strong aggressiveness dis- 
played was influenced by his presence. Only one member of the harem, the one whose 
nest vicinity was violated, participated in the disputes which followed nest importations, 
but no clear boundaries to the defended zone were detected. Owners of transported nests 
were, as noted above, dominated by the residents and even when at the nest or with the 
young showed no defensive resistance (I-8, 13). 

Fledglings from neighboring nests were apparently accepted by nesting females 
without alarm, but young birds from more distant nests on other territories were, in the 
one observed instance, driven away when they were active or noisy (I-13). 
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As with the males, female intolerance appeared to subside with time and repeated 
contact. This was seen in the reduction of intraharem conflict as the nesting season ad- 
vanced (III-introduction, 1, 4, 7, 8). It is also suggested by the unexpected acceptance 
of the imported female in experiment II by the resident female who had become ac- 
quainted with her through extended contact one month earlier in experiment I (II-23, 
26). 

SUMMARY 


Experimental moving of nests within and across the boundaries of male territories 
in a small nesting colony of Red-winged Blackbirds substantiated direct observations 
of the authors and of other workers on Red-wing behavior. They also served to demon- 
strate and clarify various characteristics of territorial behavior not previously de- 
scribed. The observations may be summarized as follows: 

1. Males recognized sharp and stable territorial boundaries which could be defined 
within a few feet. 

2. Males vigorously defended their territories against the intrusion of alien males, 
females or fledglings except when the latter were quiet. They tolerated the introduction 
of alien nests. 

3. Males did not extend their aggressiveness beyond their territory boundaries even 
in the defense of their mates or nests in neighboring territories. 

4. Females freely followed their nests as they were moved experimentally through 
the territory of the mate, but assumed a subordinate attitude and followed with dif- 
ficulty when their nests were transported across territory boundaries. 

5. Females took no part in the defense of the male territory but opposed the en- 
croachment of alien females on their nest vicinities. 

6. Males eventually accepted alien females which persistently invaded their ter- 
ritories to reach transported nests. 

7. Harem mates (female residents of the same male territory) tolerated each other 
at close quarters after nesting had gotten under way but repulsed actual visits to the 
nest. Members of neighboring harems tolerated each other after they became acquainted. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE AVIFAUNAS OF SANTA CRUZ AND 
SANTA ROSA ISLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


By ALDEN H. MILLER 


Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa islands, the two largest members of the northern Chan- 
nel Islands off the coast of southern California, lie 19 and 27 miles, respectively, from 
the nearest points of the mainland. Between Santa Cruz Island and the coast, Anacapa 
Island intervenes and is only 12 miles offshore. These islands, with San Miguel, the 
westernmost member, are a continuation westward of the Santa Monica Mountain up- 
lift, and the channels between the units along this axis are nowhere more than 750 feet 
deep; all but the easternmost are only 180 feet deep. Almost certainly the islands have 
been connected with the mainland at periods in the Pleistocene time. Both the greater 
separation of Santa Rosa from the mainland and its position to windward of Santa Cruz 
in this island chain would appear to make it more difficult at present for birds from the 
mainland to disperse to it than to Santa Cruz. Yet the fact that Santa Rosa lies only 
six miles away from Santa Cruz points to the probability of a close similarity in the 
avifaunas of the two. 

Santa Rosa Island is approximately the same area as Santa Cruz, so that difference 
in size does not appear to be a factor in causing differences in the birds. More important 
is the fact that the terrain of Santa Cruz is more rugged than that of Santa Rosa and 
that there is an inland valley lying between two main east-west ridges that is sheltered 
from winds and coastal influences. However, habitat types for terrestrial birds on the 
two islands are more similar than has generally been supposed. Both have grassland, 
chaparral (both tall and open, and low and wind-cropped), oak woodland, and an arte- 
misia-opuntia (cactus)-grass association. Pines are present on both islands and on 
Santa Cruz in a few places form dominant stands which, however, evidently are not of 
sufficient extent to harbor breeding populations of pine forest birds as was at one time 
thought might prove true (Howell and van Rossem, Condor, 13, 1911:209-210). The 
pines on Santa Rosa are so few as to be ecologically unimportant to resident birds. There 
is a decided difference in the proportion of the areas of the several habitats on the two 
islands, although this cannot be expressed in exact terms at this time. Oak woodland is 
much more limited in extent on Santa Rosa, being confined to the eastern fourth of the 
island and chaparral is less plentiful and is more often low and windswept than on 
Santa Cruz. But there are canyon bottoms and slopes on Santa Rosa where these habitats 
cover many acres and appear qualitatively identical with the same habitats on Santa 
Cruz. Conversely grassland is much more extensive on Santa Rosa. The artemisia- 
opuntia-grass association is perhaps roughly of equal amount on the two. 

Santa Cruz Island has been visited many times and its avifauna is well sampled; 
yet almost every visit to it by an ornithologist yields further information. A prolonged 
ecologic study on this island by a resident worker would certainly be rewarding. On the 
other hand Santa Rosa Island has been only rarely visited by bird students. C. H. Town- 
send visited the island on January 7, 1889, and reported 13 specimens taken. Clark P. 
Streator collected there from July 1 to 3, 1892, and George Willett observed a few birds 
on June 9, 1910. Much the best list of birds for this island was presented by Pemberton 
in 1928 (Condor, 30:146-148) as a result of a visit by him and H. W. Carriger, Dudley 
DeGroot, and O. W. Howard to the eastern section on April 2, 3, and 4, 1927. Appar- 
ently no skins were collected by them. Willett and others from the Los Angeles Museum 
made other trips to Santa Rosa but reported only on the systematics of the Allen Hum- 
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mingbirds and Song Sparrows which were obtained (Willett, Bull. So. Calif. Acad. Sci., 
44, 1945:51-54). The scanty attention given Santa Rosa and the presumption that its 
avifauna would be similar to that of Santa Cruz have lead to oversight of some significant 
differences. Moreover, there has been a necessary dependence on single reports of occur- 
rence derived from hasty visits, which understandably has obscured certain contrasts 
in the dominantly established terrestrial species on the two land areas. 

In March of 1950 I had the good fortune to visit Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa islands 
as a member of the staff aboard the research ship “Orca.” For this opportunity and for 
many courtesies and aid rendered, I am much indebted to Mr. J. W. Sefton, Jr., and the 
J. W. Sefton Foundation. For the privilege of landing and working on the islands and 
for hospitalities extended I should like to thank Messrs. Edwin L. Stanton, Ed. N. Vail 
and Al. Vail. John R. Hendrickson also was most helpful in carrying out the field 
work. The days of March 5, 6, 7, 11, and 12 were spent on Santa Cruz, visiting Prisoner’s 
Harbor, the Stanton Ranch in the central valley, Forney’s Cove on the west end and 
Willows Anchorage on the south side. March 8, 9, 10, and 13 on Santa Rosa permitted 
work on Black Mountain, the hills back of Becher’s Bay, and at East Point. It will be 
seen that we crossed back and forth between adjacent points of the two islands and had 
opportunity for repeated verification of certain contrasts in the avifaunas. 

The most impressive differences in the resident birds were those in the sparrows, 
jays, and shrikes. With respect to resident sparrows, it was at once evident that the 
artemisia-opuntia-grass association on Santa Cruz was well and exclusively populated 
by the Rufous-crown (Aimophila ruficeps) whereas across the channel in identical vege- 
tation and on the same type of sloping terrain on Santa Rosa nothing but Song Sparrows 
(Melos piza melodia) occurred. This habitat is a normal one, in terms of mainland con- 
ditions, for Rufous-crowned Sparrows. But, the island population of the endemic race 
A. r. obscura is, I think. somewhat more dense in it than is the population of the south- 
ern Californian coast. On Santa Rosa the Song Sparrows of the race M. m. clementae 
occupy this cover without limitation to stream courses or canyon bottoms in a way not 
done by the mainland race of southern California even on slopes facing the ocean. Song 
Sparrows have spread out ecologically, so to speak, to occupy the habitat of Aimophila 
and at times situations remindful of that of the resident White-crowned Sparrows 
(Zonotrichia leucophrys nuttalli) of the coast of San Luis Obispo County. It is rather 
clear that with lack of competition from somewhat similar kinds of sparrows and with 
a range of adaptability, quite possibly enhanced by inherent adaptive changes, Melo- 
spiza has come to dominate an unusual range of vegetative conditions on Santa Rosa. 
The foggy climate of the island doubtless is an aiding factor, enabling the moisture- 
seeking Song Sparrows to occupy brushlands near the sea as do other races much farther 
north in an even more humid belt. Yet it should not be forgotten that on the adjoining 
point of Santa Cruz Island in equally fog-swept cover Song Sparrows are absent. 

If it is granted that this contrast is real, what is the significance of the existing records 
of Song Sparrows on Santa Cruz? Before 1900 this species was collected there on several 
occasions in the nesting season (Mailliard, Bull. Cooper Ornith. Club, 1, 1899:44; Beck, 
ibid.:86) but only in a very few places and apparently always in canyon or valley bot- 
toms near streams. Not once has an actual nesting been reported, which is remarkable 
inasmuch as W. L. Dawson often visited the island hunting persistently for the nests 
of island endemics. Pitelka (MS) in September of 1948 found but one Song Sparrow 
at Prisoner’s Harbor. I could find none there or along the stream system draining the 
central valley, although I did not hunt extensively for them in this valley. There is 
probably little doubt that a few pairs have and may still breed on the island, along 
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stream courses, as does M. m. cooperi on the mainland. But my experience, as also 
that of other visitors, early and more recent, when carefully reviewed, make it clear 
that the Song Sparrow is not a dominant species on the island and indeed is apparently 
lacking in the artemisia-opuntia-grass and chaparral habitats. 


Concerning the presence of Aimophila ruficeps on Santa Rosa Island, we have only 
the report by Pemberton (Condor, 30, 1928:148) that O. W. Howard noted a pair on 
April 2, 1927. No record specimen was taken and there is a chance of misidentification. 
After my failure to note these sparrows on my first day ashore on Santa Rosa, I searched 
specially, exploring the most suitable places and squeaking for them, as I had done 
successfully on Santa Cruz. Not one could be found. I am led to think that if Howard 
was not actually mistaken, they are rare and certainly not a dominant resident on 
Santa Rosa, in spite of the presence of suitable habitat. 


Another sparrow looked for carefully on Santa Rosa was the Bell Sparrow. If pres- 
ent, they like the Song Sparows and the Rufous-crowns of Santa Cruz should have been 
singing and conspicuous in their breeding activities. No trace of them was detected in 
the most likely appearing brushlands. I am inclined to doubt, therefore, the significance 
of the single previous record by Willett in 1910 (Condor, 12, 1910:171). He noted Bell 
Sparrows commonly in the brush at Johnson’s Lee when ashore a few hours in June, 
but he made no mention of Song Sparrows, which must have been common there as 
they were in 1949 at East Point. Song Sparrows of this island race with their long tails 
and rather sparse ventral striping do not look just like mainland Song Sparrows and 
more often undertake Jong flights between bushes. Could Willett, as did Cooper on 
Santa Barbara Island, even with specimens in hand (Howell, Pac. Coast Avif. No. 12, 
1917:79), have mistaken Song Sparrows for Bell Sparrows? In any event, in the ab- 
sence of substantiating records and in view of the failure of both Pemberton’s party 
and our party to find Bell Sparrows, we should not conclude that they are breeding resi- 
dents of Santa Rosa. They have never been reported on Santa Cruz. 


It is of course well known that the distinctive island form of Scrub Jay (A phelocoma 
coerulescens insularis) is confined to Santa Cruz Island. Other groups, like ours, have 
looked carefully for jays on Santa Rosa and the Vail family fully corroborated the fact 
that they are absent. Yet within sight of Santa Cruz on the east slopes of Santa Rosa 
there are oak and brush-filled canyons that are ideal for this species. 


Possibly related to the absence of jays is the fact that Loggerhead Shrikes seem 
much more numerous on Santa Rosa Island than on Santa Cruz. Shrikes of course occur 
regularly on Santa Cruz, but one must search particular areas, chiefly about the ranches, 
for them. On my recent trip I saw none, although I took one in 1922. Contrarily, on 
Santa Rosa shrikes were seen every day, not only about the ranch at Becher’s Bay, but 
in the canyons, perched over brush patches and at the edges of oaks, places that on 
Santa Cruz would have been used by jays, although with more attention by them to 
the brush and oak cover itself than in the shrikes. Five shrikes were taken in one morn- 
ing and at least nine additional individuals were detected in the days I was ashore on 
Santa Rosa. 


Notable absentees other than jays in the brush and oaks on Santa Rosa were Bush- 
tits (Psaltriparus minimus) and Anna Hummingbirds (Calypte anna), both of which 
are resident on the other island. DeGroot (Pemberton, of. cit.:147) saw an Anna Hum- 
mingbird on Santa Rosa in April and there is no reason to doubt that the species visits 
the island. Yet there was no indication in March of 1949 that a breeding population 
was present. Territorial males would certainly, have been in evidence as they were on 
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Santa Cruz and as were Allen Hummingbirds on both islands. Some doubt has been 
entertained, indeed, that the Anna breeds on Santa Cruz ‘(see Grinnell and Miller, Pac. 
Coast Avif. No. 27, 1944:219), but this now is fully removed by the fact that a female 
with an egg in the oviduct was taken on March 6 in an area near where singing males 
were common in the central valley. 


Certain points concerning the differentiation of island races have been determined 
by study of the material taken. It has been logical to assume that island endemics occur- 
ring on Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz were the same. The new material bears this out for 
the Allen Hummingbird (Selasphorus sasin sedentarius), the Horned Lark (Eremophila 
alpestris insularis) , the Loggerhead Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus anthonyi) , the Orange- 
crowned Warbler (Vermivora celata sordida), and the Song Sparrow (Melospiza melo- 
dia clementae). Differences appear, however, in the samples of Bewick Wrens (Thryo- 
manes be vickii), House Finches (Carpodacus mexicanus) and Spotted Towhees (Pipilo 
maculatus ). 


Bewick Wrens taken on Santa Cruz by Pitelka and me generally confirm the dis- 
tinctness of T. b. nesophilus named from that island, although the race is not strongly 
differentiated in its dark color of the back and flanks from correctus of the mainland; 
the tail of mesophilus is usually relatively short as shown by Swarth (Proc. Calif. Acad. 
Sci., ser. 4, 6, 1916:53-85). Oberholser (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 21, 1898:442) in de- 
scribing this race apparently had only one July-taken adult female and two juveniles 
from Santa Rosa. No one since has reported on material in better plumage from this 
island to substantiate the inclusion of it in the range of nesophilus. In 1900 Oberholser 
(Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 22:234) did mention that the two juveniles were paler than 
juveniles from Santa Cruz. The March-taken material obtained in 1950 consists of 
plumages that are only moderately worn; the birds were in the early part of the breed- 
ing season, with the females just laying. Six of seven skins from Santa Rosa are distinctly 
grayer and lighter on the back than four from Santa Cruz taken in the same week. The 
other is a perfect match for the Santa Cruz specimens. The measurements of wing and 
tail show that with one exception (another individual) the tail is shorter than the wing, 
a characteristic of mesophilus in contrast to T. b. catalinae and T. b. correctus. The bill 
is not long as in catalinae. It is to be realized that there is some overlapping in all the 
characters of the races of wrens mentioned. 


We may conclude, then, that the Santa Rosa wrens, although showing some depar- 
tures from nesophilus are not worth naming as a further slightly differentiated sub- 
species. The color of all but one of the birds is much like that in correctus and catalinae, 
but the dimensions relate them to nesophilus. For practical purposes they may be called 
nesophilus but probably if this form had never been described we would include them 
in correctus without much concern. The significant fact is that this slight amount of 
distinction in color of the Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz wrens relates the former more 
closely to the mainland birds than is true of the Santa Cruz birds in spite of the more 
isolated position of Santa Rosa Island. It is not impossible that the color of the Santa 
Rosa wrens is actually a parallel or converging differentiation toward the mainland type 
after a history of derivation from the neighboring nesophilus stock of Santa Cruz. The 
species is absent on San Miguel and this suggests that the most probable avenue of dis- 
persal of this weak flying species to Santa Rosa has been via Santa Cruz and Anacapa 
either when they were part of a peninsula or while they were islands. Of course it is also 
possible that there has been a chance dispersal over water to Santa Rosa directly from 
the opposite mainland some time in the past. 
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Material from Santa Rosa has apparently not been examined in later studies of the 
problem of inclusion, or exclusion, of the House Finches of the northern Channel Islands 
in the insular race Carpodacus mexicanus clementis (see van Rossem, Condor, 27, 1925: 
176-177; Willett, Pac. Coast Avif. No. 21, 1933:162; Moore, Condor, 41, 1939:193). 
I am inclined to regard large bill size as the best character of clementis. Two males 
taken on Santa Rosa are as large billed as any in a large series from San Clemente Island. 
Another male and a female are normal for C. m. frontalis in bill size, although the latter 
is heavily streaked as frequently is true of females of clementis. Six males from Santa 
Cruz are normal for frontalis in bill size and the females are not especially heavily 
streaked. It is probably best to continue to designate all the island birds of the northern 
chain as intermediates closest to frontalis but to note that thus far in the Santa Rosa 
material there is more indication of the characters of clementis, a situation not unlike 
that in the House Finch population on Santa Barbara Island. 


The Spotted Towhees of Santa Rosa have been thought by Howell (Pac. Coast Avif. 
No. 12, 1917:86) to be Pipilo maculatus ciementae and, more logically on geographic 
grounds, by Swarth (Condor, 15, 1913:171) to be P. m. megalonyx as on Santa Cruz 
and the mainland. The species was abundant on Santa Rosa and eight males and three 
females were taken. These prove rather conclusively to be clementae in spite of “geo- 
graphic logic.”” When specimens were separated by age (see Sibley, Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Zool., 50, 1950:114) and sex and compared, they showed much grayer, less black, dor- 
sal coloration than in megalonyx and matched satisfactorily birds from Santa Catalina 
and San Clemente islands. They also showed the longer tarsi of clementae (see measure- 
ments by Swarth); I am not able to confirm a consistent difference in bill size between 
megalonyx and clementae. My examination of material from Santa Cruz Island again 
substantiates its identity with megalonyx. The Santa Rosa towhees do have call notes 
like those of the mainland and Santa Cruz birds and unlike those of clementae which 
are strikingly different and more jay-like in quality. This differentiation, even if it is 
genetic, does not negate the structural affinity of the Santa Rosa birds with clementae. 
In other groups vocal differentiation does not necessarily closely parallel other types of 
differentiation. 


The towhees of Santa Rosa, then, like the Song Sparrows and also possibly to a 
slight extent the House Finches, indicate racial affinities toward populations on the more 
southern Channel Islands. There is a moderate submarine elevation that extends from 
Santa Rosa Island southward toward but not all the way to the southern islands that 
may represent an old line of land approach. Possibly an especially direct involvement 
of Santa Rosa in such a southward extension in the past is an element in history that 
still shows its effect in the affinities of the Spotted Towhees and Song Sparrows. 


Summary.—As a background appropriate to a review of the differences in the avi- 
faunas of Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa islands, a list of the native terrestrial breeding 
birds common to the two is useful. Excluded from this list, which follows, are a few 
species whose breeding status on one or both islands is particularly doubtful, although 
included are some for which there is merely strong presumptive evidence of nesting. 
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Buteo jamaicensis calurus *Hirundo rustica erythrogaster 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus leucocephalus Corvus corax sinuatus 

Falco peregrinus anatum *Thryomanes bewickii nesophilus 
Falco sparverius sparverius Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus 
Zenaidura macroura marginella Mimus polyglottos leucopterus 
Tyto alba pratincola *Lanius ludovicianus anthonyi 
Speotyto cunicularia hypugaea *Vireo huttoni huttoni 
*Selasphorus sasin sedentarius **Vermivorea celata sordida 

* Colaptes cafer collaris Sturnella neglecta 
Balanosphyra formicivora bairdi Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis 
Sayornis nigricans semiatra Spinus psaltria hesperophilus 
,*Empidonax diffcilis difficilis *Spizella passerina arizonae 

*Eremophila alpestris insularis *Melospiza melodia clementae 


*An insular endemic race. oe J 
1An insular race has been proposed but is not substantiated by examination of new and old material. 
2 Migrates to and from the mainland regularly. 


Compared with this list of 26 forms that are present on both islands, the following 
points of difference may be summarized from the foregoing discussions. Santa Rosa 
Island lacks breeding populations of four species present on Santa Cruz: Calypte anna, 
Aphelocoma coerulescens, Psaltriparus minimus, and Aimophila ruficeps. Ecologic con- 
trasts in dominance or abundance involve two additional species: Melospiza melodia 
and Lanius ludovicianus, both dominant or at least common on Santa Rosa in the ab- 
sence of species possibly partly competitive that are present on Santa Cruz. A difference 
in racial characters of Pipilo maculatus of the two islands and two slight trends of dif- 
ferentiation involving Thryomanes bewickii and Carpodacus mexicanus reflect distinct- 
ness of the populations of these species on the two land areas. 

The differences in the avifaunas are somewhat more numerous than previously 
thought. Most of them do not seem explicable clearly on the grounds of habitat differ- 
erences on the two islands but rather by the vagaries of insular dispersal or island hop- 
ping and particularly by the somewhat more isolated position of Santa Rosa from the 
mainland, the actual gap isolating it from Santa Cruz, and the prevailing wind direction 
working against movement from Santa Cruz to Santa Rosa. A possible former relation 
of Santa Rosa to the southern Channel Islands more directly than was true of Santa 
Cruz may have had some influence on the avifaunal differentiation. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECORDS 


Additional data on permanent residents. Santa Rosa Island.—Actual nests of Black 
Phoebes were seen in canyon cliffs; it had been merely assumed before that this species 
nested here. A Burrowing Owl was taken, substantiating the reports of the ranchers on 
the island that the species is established on it. 

Santa Cruz Island—Acorn Woodpeckers were noted near the Stanton Ranch on 
March 6, substantiating Pitelka’s view (Condor, 52, 1950:43) that they are resident. 
A Saw-whet Owl (Aegolius acadicus acadicus) was taken on March 6 in a large dense 
oak grove at the base of a hillslope in Cafion del Puerto. It was a male with testes 6 mm. 
long that had started calling of its own volition in the late afternoon after the sun had 
left the oak grove. This occurrence and Hoffmann’s sight record (Condor, 33, 1931:171) 
of a Saw-whet Owl on April 15, 1931, makes it seem likely that the species breeds on 
the island. At the same time of year Saw-whet Owls are underway with nesting in oak 
and madrone woods in the San Francisco Bay region and are calling similarly. The size 
of the testis of the island specimen is normal for birds of this species taken in the middle 
of the nesting season. Killdeers (Charadrius vociferus) were present along the stream 
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at Prisoner’s Harbor and apparently were stationed for nesting. This tends to support 
Pitelka’s surmise (loc. cit.) that the species is resident on the island. California Quail 
(Lophortyx californica) have been planted on the island in recent years, but this has not 
been reported in the literature. They are said to be Catalina Island stock and specimens 
verify identification with the island race catalinensis as is true also of those planted on 
Santa Rosa. Quail were seen on Santa Cruz near the Stanton Ranch and also at Willows 
Anchorage, 3 miles southwest across a high ridge, and they were noted commonly on 
Santa Rosa. 

Data on winter visitants. Santa Rosa Island.—Specimens of the Mountain Bluebird 
and Blue-gray Gnatcatcher were taken and examples were seen of the following: Black 
Brant, Blue-winged Teal, Ancient Murrelet, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, and Purple Finch. 
None of these has been specifically reported from the island or its shores before. 

Santa Cruz Island.—Specimens were taken of the White-crowned Sparrow of. the 
race Zonotrichia leucophrys pugetensis on March 6 near the Stanton Ranch, of the Red- 
backed Sandpiper at Forney’s Cove on March 12 and of the Black-chinned Sparrow 
on March 11 at Willows Anchorage. The last was one of a scattered group of at least 
four of this species that on this day were seeking retreat from the wind in dense low 
patches of opuntia on a flat a little above the bottom of a wash. Occasionally they sang 
but only once in the heavy wind could I see one. The bird taken proved to have the 
dark gray coloration above and below and the dull brown back color of Spizella atrogu- 
laris caurina. Its measurements are not diagnostic for this subspecies but neither do 
they preclude it whereas the color characters are extreme. This record is the first infor- 
mation obtained concerning the winter range of this rare race which breeds in the coast 
ranges of California from Alameda County to San Benito County. Surf Birds were seen 
at Forney’s Cove on March 8, and Red-winged Blackbirds at Prisoner’s Harbor on 
March 7. 


Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, January 31, 1951. 
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SUBSPECIFIC STATUS OF THE GREEN JAYS OF 
NORTHEASTERN MEXICO AND SOUTHERN TEXAS 


By GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


Since my first trip to México in 1938 I have been puzzled concerning the distribu- 
tion and characters of the so-called Rio Grande Green Jay, Xanthoura yncas glaucescens. 
Described by Ridgway (Auk, 17, 1900:28) as “smaller, paler, and duller” than X. y. 
luxuosa, glaucescens was believed at first to inhabit only the lower Rio Grande valley, 
but localities as far south as San Fernando, Rio Martinez, and Rio Cruz, Tamaulipas, 
were subsequently included in its range (Phillips, Auk, 28, 1911:82). Hellmayr (Birds 
of the Americas, part 7, 1934:36, footnote) went so far as to state that “a good many 
specimens” from Valles, San Luis Potosi appeared to him to be “inseparable from those 
of Texas.” All of the Green Jays which my colleagues and I collected at various locali- 
ties in Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, San Luis Potosi and Hidalgo I identified as /uxuosa; 
but some of these I would probably have called glaucescens had I been convinced that 
that form was valid. The moot specimens seemed too dull, too bluish, or too small for 
luxuosa of Ridgway, but I could not seem to find any constant correlation of charac- 
ters. Some individuals which were too small for /uxuosa were obviously very brightly 
colored. Some which were large enough and bright enough for /uxuosa were disturbingly 
blue on the back or back and under parts. The incidence of blueness of general tone was 
so high in regions well south of the border that I gave up my long-held belief that 
glaucescens might be a bluish race, as the name seemed to suggest. A suspicion that 
birds from the Rio Grande valley in fresh plumage were just as brightly colored as birds 
from San Luis Potosi and southern Tamaulipas grew stronger as additional material 
came to hand. 

When, in 1947, Dr. Max Minor Peet purchased a large collection of bird skins 
obtained by H. H. Kimball, I was much interested to learn that over a hundred speci- 
mens of the Green Jay from Texas were in the lot. On examining these, I found that 
most of them were in adult or full first winter plumage and that all but a very few were 
strict topotypes of glaucescens. Here, then, was an opportunity to find out what the 
true characters of glaucescens were. The study promised to be the more interesting be- 
cause the type locality was at the northernmost frontier of the species’ range: topotypes 
themselves should embody the extreme development of the northernmost population’s 
morphological characters, whatever they were. 

From the Kimball series I selected 34 males and 35 females, all from Brownsville. 
None of these was in juvenal plumage, although some (with narrower, more pointed 
rectrices and some replaced remiges) were in first winter plumage. To these I added 
24 Brownsville specimens (12 males and 12 females) from the University of Michigan 
Museum of Zoology and my own collections—a grand total of 46 male and 47 female 
topotypes of glaucescens. I do not know how many specimens Ridgway had before him 
when he described glaucescens, but he must have had very few. When he prepared his 
diagnosis in 1904 he apparently had a total of 14 specimens. 

For convenience I now quote Ridgway’s description (oc. cit.) of glaucescens, adding 
in brackets millimetric equivalents of lengths: “Similar to X. /uxuosa, but smaller, paler, 
and duller, with less white on forehead, the back bluish green, more or less (usually 
extensively) tinged with pale blue; adult male averaging wing 4.46 [114 mm.], tail 4.95 
[126 mm.], culmen 0.98 [25 mm.], tarsus 1.48 [37 mm.], middle toe 0.82.” In the same 
paper he described the Tehuantepec Green Jay, X. y. vivida. In a brief paragraph be- 
tween the descriptions of glaucescens and vivida, he had this significant comment to 
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make on /uxuosa: “This, the central form of the species . . . is intermediate in char- 
acters between X. /. glaucescens and X. 1. vivida, with both of which it of course com- 
pletely intergrades.” 

Ridgway’s measurements for /uxuosa I accepted without question until, having my- 
self measured 17 male and 12 female Green Jays from San Luis Potosi, central Nuevo 
Leon and southern Tamaulipas, I noticed that Ridgway’s high extreme for the tail- 
length of males of /uxuosa was very much greater than that of the longest-tailed bird 
I had handled. I wrote Dr. Herbert Friedmann about this, asking where the male of 
luxuosa with greatest tail-length (145.5 mm.) had been collected. Friedmann replied 
that on Ridgway’s work-sheets for /uxuosa there were measurements for “two long- 
tailed birds which had wrong localities on them. These have since been found to come 
from Michoacan and are of the race vivida. I think these give a clue to the problem 
that has been puzzling you, and I must say that we have no specimens from Texas, 
San Luis Potosi, Tamaulipas or Nuevo Leon that have tails as long as these two. I think 
it is safe to say that Ridgway’s maximal measurements are based on specimens wrongly 
identified as /uxuosa” (personal letter, August 8, 1949). Ridgway’s /uxuosa was, then, 
a larger, brighter, bird than true /uxuosa, for it was actually a combination of true 
luxuosa and true vivida. 

MEASUREMENTS 

Wing.—The wings of specimens used in this study I measured without attempting to press the 
primaries flat. I placed the nail of my left thumb hard against the bend (wrist) of the left wing; 
placed one point of the dividers against the thumb-nail at the bend of the wing; then brought the 
other point to the farthest tip of the folded primaries. When in doubt, I measured both wings. While 
this method did not, admittedly, give me the greatest possible wing length, it gave me very close to 
that; it was not hard on the specimens; and most important of all, it approximated the method fol- 
lowed by Ridgway himself. 

Tail—The tail I measured with one point of the dividers against the integument at the base of 
the middle pair of rectrices, the other at the very tip of the longest rectrix. This is a fairly absolute 
measurement unless the skin at the base of the middle rectrices has been broken. I made certain that 
the middle rectrices were fully developed—i.e., wholly out of the sheath at the base—although these 
rectrices were not invariably the longest. 

Bill_—The bill measurements recorded in table 1 are not very satisfactory. No one can take 
consistently an “exposed” culmen measurement in a species which has such heavy feathering over 
the nostrils and base of the bill, and finding the true base of the culmen among the forehead feathers 
is difficult, if not impossible, in some specimens. Since Ridgway had made such a point of describing 
glaucescens as small-billed, however, bill measurements of some sort seemed to be necessary. 

Puzzled by my inability to obtain bill lengths at all comparable to Ridgway’s, I consulted Dr. 
Friedmann, who remeasured five of the very Green Jays Ridgway himself had handled, checked his 
findings with Ridgway’s original measurement sheets, and reported (letter of January 2, 1948) as 
follows: “One of the calipers was inserted at the base of the white frontal plumes and the other at 
the tip of the bill. In other words, the blue feathers over the nostrils were included in the culmen 
measurements but the measurements as published are not actually all the way to the base of the 
culmen but merely to the base of the white frontal feathers. This involves a difference of 3 to 5 mm. 
in some specimens.” I proceeded to measure the bills following Ridgway’s method as best I could. 

Tarsus—Tarsal measurements I made with one point of the dividers in the distinct heel-groove, 
the other at the distal edge of the most distal tarsal scute. This last scute usually was undivided, but 
in some specimens it was almost divided at one side or along both sides. 


DISCUSSION OF MEASUREMENTS 


Wing length.—Table 1 shows, first, that the averages for wing length of topotypical 
males and females of glaucescens are almost the same as those for birds from central 
and southern Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leén, and San Luis Potosi; and, second, that the 
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Table 1 
Measurements of Green Jays in Millimeters 
Wing Tail Bill Tarsus 
MALES 
46 specimens from Browns- 110-120 (115.2) 118-136 (129.8) 24-27.5 (25.9) 34-39 (37.2) 
ville, Texas and immediate 
vicinity 
1 specimen from Monterrey, 117 128 24.5 39 
Nuevo Leon 
8 specimens from central and 107-119 (115.2) 120-135 (129.8) 23.5-25 (24.4) 35.5-39 (37.6) 
southern Tamaulipas 
8 specimens from San Luis 111-116 (113.2) 120-136 (128.7) 22-27 (24.6) 36-39 (37.4) 


Potosi 
FEMALES . 
47 specimens from Browns- 107-119 (112.3) 117-134 (125.7) 23-26.5 (24.6) 34.5-40 (36.3) 


ville, Texas, and immedi- 
ate vicinity 

1 specimen from Monterrey, 115 120 24 36 
Nuevo Leon 

8 specimens from central and 108-114 (110.7) 120-130 (125.1)* 23.5-25.5 (24.4) 34-38 (36.5) 
southern Tamaulipas 

3 specimens from San Luis 109-111 (110.3) 123-126 (124.3) 22-23 (22.6) 34-37 (35.6) 
Potosi 


* Tail measurements here given are for seven females only. 


shortest-winged birds of all are from San Luis Potosi, although the sample (especially 
of females) is admittedly small. 

Ridgway’s wing length average (Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. No. 50, part 3, 1904:308) 
for males of glaucescens was 113 mm., for females, 112. Averaging a large number of 
glaucescens raises Ridgway’s average for both males and females. The seven female 
luxuosa measured by Ridgway—“112.5-118 (114.5)”—had a wing length wholly with- 
in the extremes of the topotypical female glaucescens which I measured. 

Not revealed by the table are these facts: Of the 46 male topotypical glaucescens 
recently measured by me, 11 had a wing length equal to or greater than the longest- 
winged glaucescens reported by Ridgway in 1904 (117.5); and five had a wing length 
greater than the average for eight /uxuosa reported by Ridgway in 1904 (118.5). 

Tail length——Table 1 reveals that specimens from Brownsville, Texas, actually 
average /onger-tailed than birds from central and southern Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leén 
and San Luis Potosi, although not at all strikingly so. The seven females of glaucescens 
reported by Ridgway in 1904—‘122-131.5 (127.5)”-—actually averaged longer-tailed 
than his seven males of glaucescens—“118-131 (126).” My own averages give a much 
truer picture, I believe, for surely the female Green Jay is not ordinarily longer-tailed 
than the male. Measurement of many topotypical glaucescens raises Ridgway’s tail 
length for males considerably (about 4 mm.), but almost imperceptibly for females. 

Not revealed in the table are these facts: First, of the 46 males from Brownsville, 
Texas, which I measured, 21 (almost half) had a tail length equal to, or greater than, 
that of the longest-tailed glaucescens reported by Ridgway (131 mm.). Second, of the 
47 females which I measured, nine had a tail length equal to or shorter than that of the 
shortest-tailed female measured by Ridgway (122 mm.). Third, the seven female duxu- 
osa measured by Ridgway—‘121.5-136.5 (127.5)”—come very close to lying com- 
pletely within the extremes of the 47 topotypical female glaucescens which I measured. 

Bill length —Ridgway’s statement that “the bill especially” is shorter in glaucescens 
than in /uxuosa certainly is not confirmed by table 1. The shortest-billed individuals I 
have handled have been from San Luis Potosi, and the average bill length of specimens 
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from Brownsville, Texas, is slightly greater than that of birds from central and southern 
Tamaulipas, central Nuevo Leon, and San Luis Potosi. On the whole I feel that data 
for bill length in table 1 are not very satisfactory. A suspicion lingers that birds in first 
winter plumage may be a trifle shorter-billed than fully adult birds. 


COLOR COMPARISONS 


Choosing good bright days for this part of the work, I studied the coloration of the 
93 topotypical specimens of glaucescens, ascertaining (1) that I could not distinguish 
males from females on the basis of color, and (2) that most individuals (both males 
and females) which had more or less concealed dull green feathers scattered through 
the blue crown plumage also had somewhat pointed and narrow outer rectrices. Since 
birds in full juvenal feather are decidedly greenish on the crown and usually (perhaps 
always) have narrow outer rectrices, I concluded that birds with touches of green in 
the crown and with narrow tail feathers were in the final stages of the postjuvenal molt. 
I could not, admittedly, be sure about certain specimens which seemed to have a little 
green in the crown, yet had broad outer tail feathers, and about others which had wholly 
blue crown but narrow outer rectrices; but birds which I felt quite sure were in first 
winter feather certainly were not, as a group, obviously different in general color from 
the rest. 

Next I separated the bluish birds from those which were plain green. Some “blue” 
birds would be picked out at once; but others (those which appeared more bluish in 
certain lights than in others) were difficult to select. I decided that 28 of the 93 birds 
were bluish enough to form a separate category, although there was no abrupt break 
between them and the “green” birds. These 28 “blue” birds were not all males, or all 
females, or all fully adult, or all in first winter plumage; they were a mixed lot. Of them 
five (two adult males, two adult females, one male in first winter plumage) were further 
separable because their blueness resulted not from a general bluish tinge to the other- 
wise greenish feathers, but rather from the presence of wholly blue feathers among the 
green. The best example of this blue-spotted type was a female, probably an adult. In 
this individual, which was in excellent feather and very brightly colored, many back, 
scapular, chest, side and flank feathers, most of the greater and middle coverts, and 
several upper and under tail coverts were light, clear blue of a color wholly different 
from the “normal” green feathers. The blueness of the under parts was especially notice- 
able when the bird was placed in a series; but full comprehension of the pure blueness 
of the feathers required careful lifting and separating of the plumage. The feathers were 
not green, tinged with blue; they were blue feathers among the green. 

Puzzled by the blueness of body plumage and extreme paleness of the under tail 
coverts and outer rectrices in two specimens in the University of Michigan Museum of 
Zoology collection, I examined them critically, finding that they had faded badly. One 
was a bird collected by Couch at Matamoros, Tamaulipas, in about 1858; the other was 
a specimen from Cameron County, Texas, collected in 1896. Evidently the yellow pig- 
mentary element had faded, while the blueness, which probably is not pigmentary at all, 
had remained. In any event, faded specimens should not be used when basing decisions 
concerning validity of race on color-comparisons. 

When I arranged in green-to-blue series all available Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, and 
San Luis Potosi birds, I found exactly the same sort of mixture I had found in the topo- 
types of glaucescens. A decidedly bluish individual (UMMZ no. 114949), which in 
1947 I had identified provisionally as glaucescens, was from Jaumave, Tamaulipas. A 
very blue-backed individual (sex ?, Louisiana, State University Museum of Zoology 
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no. 11740) was from Valles, San Luis Potosi. A very blue female (LSUMZ no. 11743) 
was from Huichihuayan, San Luis Potosi. 

Thus I proceeded, with Ridgway’s description of glaucescens in hand, to try to pick 
out northern Mexican birds on the basis of (1) paleness, (2) dullness, and (3) reduced 
amount of white on the forehead. In every attempt I failed. A female specimen from 
Xilitla, San Luis Potosi (LSUMZ no. 11746), was virtually without any white on the 
forehead; not one of the 93 topotypes of glaucescens was so extensively blue over the 
whole top of the head. Several birds from the Rio Sabinas, in southern Tamaulipas, had 
very little white on the forehead. 

EYE COLOR 

There was no comment as to eye color on the small original labels of the Kimball 
specimens handled in this study. My co-workers and I have thus far failed to observe 
or collect a single yellow-eyed bird anywhere in Texas, Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, or 
San Luis Potosi, however, and Dr. George H. Lowery, Jr., who courteously lent me most 
of the San Luis Potosi specimens reported on above, informs me that neither he nor 
Robert J. Newman has ever seen or collected a yellow-eyed bird in San Luis Potosi. 

Specimens of Xanthoura yncas vivida from Chiapas and Veracruz in my collec- 
tion have label comments to the effect that the eyes were yellow (Sutton, Condor, 49, 
1947:196-198). The northernmost yellow-eyed birds which I have handled were from 
the general vicinity of Cordoba, Veracruz. A male collected by Ernest P. Edwards four 
miles north of Potrero, Veracruz, was small (wing 114 mm., tail 135) for vivida, but its 
plumage characters were those of that race. Its eyes were “bright yellow.” A male and 
female taken near Fortin, Veracruz (recently lent me by Dr. Lowery), also were some- 
what small for vivida, though yellow-eyed. The wing of the male measured 125 mm. 
(the middle rectrices were missing). The wing of the female measured 115 mm., the 
tail 133. The under tail coverts of the male were clear bright yellow, with only a slight 
tinge of green; those of the female were strongly tinged with green; but both birds were 
far too bright in general for /uxuosa. F. A. Pitelka informs me that the labels of certain 
Guerrero specimens of Xanthoura yncas handled by him bore comment to the effect 
that eyes had been brown. Labels of specimens of X. y. maya and X. y. centralis in the 
University of Michigan Museum of Zoology clearly indicate that those races are 
vellow-eyed. 

SUMMARY 

1. Xanthoura yncas glaucescens Ridgway is a synonym of Xanthoura yncas luxuosa 
(Lesson), for specimens from southern Texas are not distinguishable either on the basis 
of size or of color from those of San Luis Potosi, Tamaulipas, and Nuevo Leon. 

2. Xanthoura yncas luxuosa is puzzlingly variable in color of body plumage in all 
parts of its range, some individuals being strongly bluish, especially on the back. In 
some of these bluish individuals the green feathers are tinged with blue; in others wholly 
blue feathers are mixed with the green. 

3. Xanthoura yncas luxuosa (i.e., all Green Jays inhabiting eastern México north 
of the range of X. y. vivida) is brown-eyed. The shade is dark brown, not yellowish 
brown or grayish brown. Presumably there is an area in which intermediates between 
luxuosa and vivida have yellowish-brown eyes, but this area of intermediacy has not 
yet been discovered. Three Veracruz specimens which were intermediate in size between 
vivida and luxuosa had the plumage coloration of vivida and bright yellow eyes. 


University of Michigan Museum of Zoology, Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 25, 1949. 
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BIRDS OF THE SOUTHERN WILLAMETTE VALLEY, OREGON 
By GORDON W. GULLION 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1917 Alfred C. Shelton published “A Distributional List of the Land Birds of 
West Central Oregon.” This paper was the culmination of several years’ active field 
work in Lane County in the southern Willamette Valley of Oregon under the auspices 
of the University of Oregon. Between 1917 and 1940 some field work was carried on by 
various persons in this area but very few published notes appeared as a result of this 
work. Gabrielson and Jewett’s “‘Birds of Oregon” (1940) added much to the knowledge 
of the avifauna of the state as a whole and recorded several more species from the 
southern Willamette Valley, but most of their data on Lane County were derived from 
Shelton’s work. 

From 1938 to 1942 and again from 1946 to mid-1948, the present author actively 
pursued field work in the area, spending a total of 496 days in the field. In addition Mr. 
Ben H. Pruitt of Thurston, Oregon, has kept daily records of all the birds observed about 
his farm since September, 1945, representing a total of 1161 days as of June 23, 1949. 
In addition, Dr. Fred Evenden, Jr., formerly of Oregon State College, made several trips 
into the area, contributing some valuable records. 

This paper is primarily a summary of the material contained in the notes of Evenden, 
Pruitt and the author. It is particularly hoped that a summary of data to date may 
stimulate local residents and western naturalists to more concentrated study of the 
fauna of western Oregon. 

In addition to the notes of Evenden and Pruitt, the original field notes of Shelton, 
now in the possession of the Department of Biology of the University of Oregon, have 
been carefully studied and have yielded some valuable records. Unfortunately, two 
sources of data often referred to by Shelton have disappeared in the past thirty years. 
Certain original field notes formerly in the possession of the University of Oregon Mu- 
seum of Zoology and the private collection of W. A. Kuykendall can not be located at 
the present time. 

Further scattered notes have been contributed by Dr. R. R. Huestis and Dr. J. Hugh 
Pruett of the University of Oregon, by Mr. William Siegmann of Junction City, by 
Mr. John W. McKean of the Oregon State Game Commission, by Mrs. John Radmore 
of Springfield, and by Mrs. G. S. Beardsley, Mrs. Cora Saunders, Mrs. Helen Kilpatrick, 
Mrs. Lawrence Burgh and Mr. Ray Wiseman, all of Eugene. Mr. Stanley G. Jewett of 
Portland, Oregon, furnished several notes and identified several specimens for the author. 
Dr. Alden H. Miller and Dr. Frank A. Pitelka of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology at 
the University of California have made many technical suggestions and assisted in 
other ways. 

The author wishes sincerely to thank these workers who have done much to make 
this paper possible. 

THE ENVIRONMENT 


The area covered by this report consists of approximately 775 square miles in the 
center of Lane County, Oregon (see map, fig. 1). Elevations range from about 320 feet 
near Junction City to 600 feet along the foot of the Coast Range and to 1,000 feet on 
the Coburg Hills and in the Cascade foothills. This region is the southern end of a dis- 
tinct physiographic province called the Puget Sound-Willamette Valley Lowland by 
Atwood (1940; see Smith, 1940, for complete discussion) which extends through much 
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Fig. 1. Map of the southern Willamette Valley, Lane County, Oregon 


of western Oregon and all of western Washington. In Oregon this trough is bounded 

on the seaward side of the Coast Range and on the interior by the Cascade Range. 
Moisture-laden, marine air masses cross a 2000-ioot range before spilling into this region 
and then come up against a 6000-foot range before moving farther inland. 

These physical features cause sufficient precipitation that all major streams in the 
area flow with considerable volume throughout the year. Annual flooding in the past has 
produced a fairly level flood plain in the valley floor 

A characteristic of this valley greatly affecting the flora and fauna is the natural 


levee along the Willamette River. This feature causes numerous tributary streams to 
flow for considerable distances in the nature of ‘Yazoo 


streams before they are able 
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to join the major river (Smith, 1940). The area has many small marshes and scattered 
flood plain and ox-bow lakes as a result of this. During much of the winter many square 
miles of the valley floor are covered with a few inches of water. 

Scattered throughout the valley are dome-shaped, basaltic buttes which vary from 
small humps 20 or 30 feet high and a few hundred feet long to large domes several 
hundreds of feet high and two or three miles long. The soil on these buttes is of shallow 
residual nature with numerous rock outcroppings while the valley soils are generally of 
transported origin. 

Two recently constructed flood-control dams have locally altered the physical char- 
acter of this area. The Cottage Grove Dam on the Coast Fork River south of Cottage 
Grove holds a summer pool of 1158 surface acres and a winter pool of 293 surface 
acres. This lake, filled for the first time in 1943, is of minor importance from the stand- 
point of bird life because of its steep banks and deep water. However, the Fern Ridge 
Dam near Alvadore has produced a major ecological association previously absent in this 
area. This dam, completed in 1941, holds a summer pool of 9360 surface acres and a 
winter pool of 1480 acres. From late August until early May about 7800 acres of soft 
mud are available for wintering shore-birds. The 27 miles of summer shore line, mostly 
in low grassy fields, provides nesting facilities for several species of birds. 

Atwood (1940) places this area in the range of the Marine West Coast element of 
the Humid Mesothermal Climates. It lies in the Csb climate of K6ppen, that is, the 
region is humid, with a January mean temperature of more than 32°F. and a July mean 
temperature of less than 71°F.; there is a summer drouth with a 3:1 or greater ratio of 
Jaguary mean precipitation to that of August (Hopson, 1935). 

Eugene has an annual average temperature of 52.3°F., with the average lowest tem- 
perature for the coldest six weeks at 34°F. and the average highest temperature for the 
hottest six weeks at 80°F. Minimum and maximum recorded temperatures have been 
—4° and 105°F. The growing season (killing frost to killing frost) averages 205 days, 
the prevailing wind direction is northwest, and the average annual precipitation is 37.88 
inches, with 6.7 inches being in the form of snow. The area has an average of 148 days 
during which 0.01 inches or more of precipitation falls; these days may be considered 
as overcast. These averages represent periods of from 36 years (U.S. Weather Bureau, 
1930) to 40 years (Wells, 1941). 

The 2000-foot summit of the Coast Range between this valley and the Pacific Ocean 
leaves much of the area in a rain shadow. The western side of the valley has an annual 
rainfall of about 30 inches which increases toward the east to about 45 inches at Walter- 
ville (Detling, 1948). Cottage Grove has an average of 42.82 inches of rainfall annually. 
This variation in the amount of rainfall across the valley results in a considerable varia- 
tion in vegetation types. Although Peck (1941) believes the valley was originally cov- 
ered by coniferous forest, it has been altered so much in historic times that climax 
vegetation is scarce on the valley floor. 

The western and southern parts of the valley floor are covered by oak woodland, 
a subclimax association (Detling, 1948) consisting of Garry oak (Quercus garryana), 
black oak (Quercus kelloggii), madrone (Arbutus menziesii), poison oak (Rhus diver- 
siloba), and wild rose (Rosa nutkana). In some areas along the north side of the Calla- 
pooya Hills there are nearly pure stands of black oak, whereas considerable numbers 
of yellow pines (Pinus ponderosa) are found in the Veneta and Elmira areas and a 
fairly pure stand occurs in the Spencer Creek area. 

Farther east across the valley, where the soil is sandy or loamy and the rainfall a 
little more abundant, the flora is somewhat more luxuriant. Along the Willamette and 
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McKenzie rivers are extensive areas of black cottonwood (Populus trichocarpa), inter- 
spersed with Oregon maple (Acer macrophyllum), an occasional alder (Alnus rubra), 
cascara (Rhemnus purshiana) and in some places numerous incense cedars (Libocedrus 
decurrens). The understory of this association consists of nine-bark (PAysocarpus capi- 
tatus), Indian peach (Osmaronia cerasiformis), western hazel (Corylus californica) and 
western valley syringa (Philadelphus gordonianus). 

On the better soils away from the streams a few extensive pure stands of the climax 
Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), the lower montane forest of Detling (1948), still 
remain. A few grand firs (Abies grandis) are scattered through this forest while the 
understory consists of vine maple (Acer circinatum), Oregon grape (Berberis aqui- 
folium) , western flowering dogwood (Cornus nuttallii) and red-flowering currant (Ribes 
Sanguineum ). 

On clay or adobe soils, especially in the Long Tom-Coyote Creek basin, are growths 
of Oregon ash (Fraxinus oregona), black hawthorn (Crataegus douglasi) , western choke- 
cherry (Prunus demissa), serviceberry (Amelanchier florida), snowberry (Symphori- 
carpos albus), wild rose and occasionally Garry oak. On the dry south sides of the 
basaltic buttes Garry oak largely replaces the ash while poison oak joins this xeric brush 
association. This association is nearer to Jepson’s (1925:8) definition of “soft chaparral” 
than any other local vegetation type. 

On the surrounding hills is a Douglas fir forest. Until recently this was nearly an 
unbroken belt of magnificent timber but during the last decade intensive lumbering has 
greatly reduced the virgin forest and now many areas are covered by young second- 
growth fir that is too dense for undergrowth to survive. Under the older forest is a moist 
association including the species found under the firs on the valley floor and in addition 
dense growths of sala! (Gaultheria shallon) , mountain Oregon grape (Berberis nervosa), 
western hazel and sword fern (Polystichum munitum). In recently logged-off or burned- 
over areas, the bracken fern (Pteridium aquilinum) is about the first pioneer plant. 
Later the area becomes covered with hazel, currant, cascara, dogwood, Indian peach, 
syringa, nine-bark, ocean spray (Holodiscus discolor) and goat’s beard (Aruncus syl- 
vester). Finally the Douglas fir seedlings become established and soon crowd out the 
shrubby plant life. 

Fence rows, always an important bird habitat, consist of both wild blackberry 
(Rubus thyrsanthus) and evergreen blackberry (Rubus laciniatus), serviceberry, black 
hawthorn, wild rose, snowberry, and often poison oak. 

There are many large acreages devoted to the fruit industry in this area. The largest 
orchards are of cherry, apple and filbert trees, with smaller areas of prunes, peaches and 
pears. These fruit trees provide many favorable nesting sites and abundant food for 
several species of birds. The ground not covered by one or another of the previously 
named groups of trees is devoted to dwellings and industry, to truck farms, to various 
grass crops and to pasture or hay. 

The extensive cattail (7vpha latifolia) marsh around the Fern Ridge Reservoir 
creates a habitat otherwise missing in this area. 

Merriam (1898) placed the southern Willamette Valley in his Pacific Coast faunal 
area which seems to be the equivalent of the “Humid Division” of the Transition zone 
of Bailey (1936) and later authors. Pitelka (1941) included this area in his Moist 
Coniferous Forest Biome and Dice (1943) includes it in the Oregonian Biotic Province. 

Although Gabrielson and Jewett (1940) think that Upper Sonoran areas are present 
in this valley, I have seen no truly Austral associations such as found in the Central Val- 
ley of California or even in the nearby Umpqua Valley. There is quite a bit of Bailey’s 
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semiarid (or semihumid) Transition Zone in this region, especially in the rain shadow 
along the base of the hills at the west and south edges of the valley proper. Elsewhere 
the area seems to pertain to the humid Transition Zone. Merriam (1898:25) attempts 
to summarize the local situation when he speaks of the Willamette-Puget trough as 
follows: “Such an extensive overlapping of Boreal and Austral faunas does not occur 
elsewhere in North America, and for the evident reason that no area approaching it in 
extent has so equable a temperature.” 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 

In the accounts to follow, terms with very definite meanings will be used to indicate 
the seasonal status and the relative abundance of the species. An attempt has been made 
to give definite meanings to the several words generally used loosely to describe these 
matters. The following define seasonal status: 

Resident—known or assumed to breed in the area. 

Visitor—present as non-breeding birds only. 

Migrant—present only as transients enroute to breeding or wintering grounds. 

Permanent—recorded continuously in every month of the year. 

Summer—recorded continuously from June 1 to July 31 but not continuously through the winter 

period. 

Winter—recorded continuously from December 15 to February 15 but not continuously through 

the summer period. 

Fall—any part of the period from about July 15 to about December 15. 

Spring—any part of the period from about February 15 to about June 15. 

Nomadic—permanent residents, always in flocks, that move about the countryside from one food 

supply to another, nesting in whatever locality the breeding season finds them. 

Straggler—occurring irregularly as single birds or flocks, but always at one definite season. 

Erratic—occurring irregularly as single birds or flocks irrespective of the season. 

Using the data available from 1666 recording days, it has been possible to determine 
the relative abundance of the various species. These calculations are based on the num- 
ber of days a species was recorded expressed as a percentage of the days when the species 
might have been recorded. The “possible record days” include only those days on which 
the proper habitat was visited by the observer during the season of normal occurrence 
for that particular species. The symbols (10/100—10% ) in the species accounts indi- 
cate the “record days” (10) as compared to the possible record days (100) and indicate 
a frequency of observation of 10 per cent. The several abundance categories are based 
upon the percentage figures, with a distribution as follows: 

Abundani—recorded on 70 per cent or more of the possible record days. 

Very common—trecorded on 45 to 69 per cent of the possible record days. 

Common—recorded on 18 to 44 per cent of the possible record days. 

Uncommon—trecorded on 6 to 17 per cent of the possible record days. 

Rare—recorded on less than 6 per cent of the possible record days. 

A 10-20-40-20-10 per cent breakdown of total species was used to arrive at the 
preceding data, with 94 per cent representing the most abundant species. By using this 
breakdown it seems probable that other workers, using various field techniques for re- 
cording daily observations, could develop data permitting a comparison of two widely 
separated areas. There are shortcoming in this method of indicating abundance. For 
example, a species in which 2000 individuals occur with a frequency of 90 per cent rates 
less abundant than a species in which 10 individuals occur with a frequency of 94 per 
cent. Also, inconspicuous species, as the creepers or owls, may be given a lower frequency 
than they truly deserve. But, despite these drawbacks, it is felt that this method will 
indicate the likelihood of an observer seeing a given species in this area. 

The extreme dates represent the earliest and latest known seasonal records for the 
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entire period covered by this paper. The breeding records include the period from the 
earliest observed nest building to the latest date fer fledglings incompletely feathered 
or being cared for by their parents. 

Several abbreviations are used: UOMZ refers to materials belonging to the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Museum of Zoology, now in the care of the Department of Biology at that 
university; OSGC refers to the Oregon State Game Commission; ENHS refers to the 
Eugene Natural History Society. 

Published records are cited in the usual manner. For certain unusual records the 
observer responsible is indicated; those of the author are designated by the letter G, 
those of Ben H. Pruitt by P, and those of Fred Evenden by E. Most extreme dates and 
breeding records are not acknowledged in an attempt to reduce the length of this paper. 
In the instances where the present status of a species deviates markedly from that indi- 
cated by Shelton (1917) a comment is made. 

With a few exceptions, no mention of subspecies will be made in view of the nature 
of the records upon which the paper is based. Those who object to this policy can refer to 
Alden H. Miller’s statements concerning the identification of geographic races in the 
field (Grinnell and Miller, 1944:7). Those wishing the subspecific treatment are further 
referred to Gabrielson and Jewett (1940). 

Scientific nomenclature generally follows the American Ornithologists’ Union Check- 
list of North American Birds (1931) and its seven supplements, except where Grinnell 
and Miller (1944) present logical arguments to the contrary. The vernacular nomen- 
clature is that of Grinnell and Miller, except where the species concerned are conspecific 
with Eurasian forms; then an attempt is made to show the Holaretic relationship of 
those forms. 

Gavia immer. Common Loon Status uncertain. Five records: two on Fern Ridge Reservoir, De- 
cember 27, 1942 (Heustis) ; one immature on Cottage Grove Reservoir, June 16, 1946 (G); one on 
July 25, two on September 25 and December 15, at Fern Ridge Reservoir in 1948 (P). 

Gavia stellata. Red-throated Loon. Rare winter visitor. Four records on Fern Ridge Reservoir: 
two, December 21 and 24; one, December 29, 1946; one, December 26, 1947 (G). 

Colymbus caspicus. Eared Grebe. Uncommon winter visitor (5/63—8%). Extreme dates: Octo- 
ber 5, 1946, and March 13, 1938. Scattered records of one to ten birds through the season. Most of 
local records for the Horned Grebe (Colymbus auritus) are probably referable to this species (ENHS, 
1949). 

Aechmophorus occidentalis. Western Grebe. Common winter visitor (21/91—23%). Extreme 
dates: September 14, 1947, and June 27, 1948. Records of 1 to 16 birds well distributed through the 
season. 

Podilymbus podicebs. Pied-billed Grebe. Common permanent resident (26/96—27%). Records 
of 1 to 13 birds well distributed through the year. Nesting records: downy young, Cottage Grove 
Reservoir, June 16, 1946; nest with two eggs, Fern Ridge Reservoir, June 12, 1947 (G). 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. White Pelican. Abundant summer visitor on Fern Ridge Reservoir 
(56/69—81%). Extreme dates: April 18, 1949, and December 15, 1948. Records of 1 to 109 birds; 
most frequent from mid-May to mid-September. 

Phalacrocorax auritus. Double-crested Cormorant. Common permanent resident (48/110—34%). 
Records of 1 to 65 birds, mostly in period from May to September. Nesting at Fern Ridge Reservoir: 
June 12 to August 3. 

Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron. Abundant permanent resident (104/120—86%). Records of 
1 to 60 birds evenly distributed through the year. No breeding records available. 

Casmerodius albus. Common Egret. Becoming a very common summer visitor to Fern Ridge 
area (14/29—48%). First local record: May 3, 1947 (G). Extreme dates: May 3, 1947, and October 
21, 1949. Records of one to four birds, mostly in July, August and September. 

Butorides virescens. Green Heron. Common summer resident (308/768—40%). Extreme dates: 
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March 24, 1941, and November 12, 1947. Breeding records: May 6 to July 20. Records of 1 to 7 birds ; 
most frequent from early May to mid-August. Unusual record: December 27, 1942 (Heustis). 

Botaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern. Very common summer resident in Fern Ridge marshes 
(21/44—48%). Extreme dates: March 27, 1949, and October 7, 1948. Records of 1 to 14 birds are 
evenly distributed through the season. One breeding record: fledgling bird, July 19, 1949 (P). Shelton 
(UOMZ) recorded birds in the Long Tom marsh area (now Fern Ridge Reservoir), March 27, 1914. 

Cygnus columbianus. Whistling Swan. Spring and fall migrant; abundance uncertain. Four rec- 
ords (P): 50 in migration, Thurston, April 11, 1947; 13 birds, November 27 and 30, 1948, December 
20, 1949, Fern Ridge Reservoir. 

Branta canadensis. Canada Goose. Very common spring and fall migrant and winter visitor 
(49/80—61%). Extreme dates: September 28, 1947, and May 13, 1949. Migration peaks: April 20 
to May 10 and October 15 to 30. Winter records of 1 to 2500 birds at Fern Ridge evenly distributed 
through the season. 

As winter visitors, at least two races seem identifiable. From mid-October until late March about 
500 light-breasted birds are present. In late November large dark-breasted birds move into the area, 
tripling the Fern Ridge population by mid-January and outnumbering the lighter forms about two 
to one. Jewett (1932) records a western Canada (white-cheeked) goose (B. c. occidentalis) taken 
near Eugene “during the fall of 1928” by Robert Park. This race is dark-breasted. 

Philacte canagica. Emperor Goose. Winter straggler. One record: Jasper, October 7, 1923 (Gabriel- 
son and Jewett, 1940). 

Anser albifrons. White-fronted Goose. Very common fall migrant; common spring migrant. Mi- 
gration: fall, August 20, 1949, to November 26, 1947, peak of up to 2700 birds about October 20; 
spring, February 28, 1949, to May 13, 1949, peak between April 25 and May 5. Unusual records: 
Fern Ridge, December 28, 1947 (G) ; January 2, 1949 (P). 

Chen hyperborea. Snow Goose. Common fall migrant and winter visitor (12/67—18%). Extreme 
dates: October 13, 1947, and May 13, 1949. Peak of fall migration, October 20 to 30. No spring move- 
ment recorded. Records of 1 to 9 birds evenly distributed through the winter. 

Anas platyrhynchos. Mallard. Abundant permanent resident (97/121—80%). Summer records 
average 8 to 15 birds, but winter records range as high as 5000 birds. Breeding records: May 15 to 
August 3. 

Anas cyanoptera. Cinnamon Teal. Common summer resident (18/61—29%). Extreme dates: 
May 10, 1949, and November 16, 1947. Records of 1 to 6 birds well distributed, but up to 60 birds 
have been observed in late August and early September. Breeding record: a pair with nine downy 
young, Fern Ridge Reservoir, July 28 and August 3, 1946 (G). 

Anas discors. Blue-winged Teal. Common spring and fall migrant (11/44—25%). Migration: 
spring, May 10, 1949, to June 12, 1947; fall, July 14, 1948, to October 11, 1942. Records of 1 to 24 
birds scattered through these periods. May be a summer visitor or resident (see McAllister, 1949). 

Anas crecca. Green-winged Teal. Common migrant and winter visitor (41/103—40%). Extreme 
dates: July 30, 1948, and May 28, 1948. Migration peaks: September 25 to October 25 and March 15 
to April 20. Records of up to 2500 birds evenly distributed through the winter. 

Anas acuta. Pintail. Common migrant and winter visitor (48/114—42%). Extreme dates: July 
19, 1949, and June 16, 1946. Migration peaks: September 25 to October 10 and during mid-April. 
Records of up to 260 birds evenly distributed through the winter. 

Anas strepera. Gadwall. Common fall migrant (9/47--19%). Records of 1 to 40 birds extend 
from August 20, 1949, to December 29, 1946, with peak abundance in mid-October. Shelton (UOMZ) 
recorded this species from the Long Tom Marsh on November 29, 1915. There are no spring records. 

Mareca penelope. European Widgeon. Winter straggler. One record: a bird taken, Long Tom 
Marsh (now covered by Fern Ridge Reservoir), December 16, 1926, and seen by Jewett in a Eugene 
taxidermist’s shop later that month. 

Mareca americana. Baldpate. Common winter visitor and spring migrant (19/87—21%). Extreme 
dates: August 9, 1949, and May 28, 1948. Spring migration peak: March 15 to 25. Scattered fall and 
winter records of 1 to 26 birds; frequent spring records of up to 200 birds. 

Spatula clypeata. Shoveller. Common spring and fall migrant (33/76—43%). Migration: spring, 
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February 28, 1949, to June 13, 1948, peak in mid-April; fall, August 10, 1946, to December 29, 1946, 
peak about September 30. Fall flocks reach 200, spring flocks range up to 22. 

Aix sponsa. Wood Duck. Common permanent resident (130/343—38%). Records of up to 30 
birds are evenly distribu‘ed through most of the year, but with flocks of up to 90 birds from August 
15 to October 10. Breeding records: May 15 to August 3. Unusual record: a flock of 90 birds, Fern 
Ridge Reservoir, December 7, 1947 (E). 

Aythya collaris. Ring-necked Duck. Uncommon fall migrant (4/32—12%). Fall migration: 
September 30, 1948, to December 29, 1946, peak in mid-October. Thirty-eight is the largest flock 
reported. Ten birds, March 16, 1947 (G) is the single spring record. 

Aythya valisineria. Canvasback. Uncommon winter visitor (3/43—7%). Extreme dates: October 
5, 1947, and February 13, 1948. Flocks of up to 105 birds have been observed. 

Aythva sp. Scaup Duck (probably mostly Lesser). Uncommon winter visitor (15/92—16%). 
Extreme dates: July 25, 1948, and May 10, 1949. Records of 2 to 35 birds scattered through the winter. 
A concentration of 320 birds on March 30, 1947, may indicate spring migration activity; otherwise 
little evidence of extensive migration through this valley. 

Bucephala clangula. Common Golden-eye. Winter straggler. Five records of up to five birds: 
December 6, 1945, Thurston (P) ; December 16, 1945, December 30, 1948, and March 28, 1949, Fern 
Ridge Reservoir (P) ; January 2, 1949, Eugene (Saunders). 

Bucephala albeola. Buffle-head. Winter straggler. Four records: two, December 7, 1947, one, De- 
cember 28, 1947, three, February 13, 1948, Fern Ridge Reservoir (G); eleven, April 4, 1948, “near 
Junction City” (Siegmann). 

Oxyura jamaicensis. Ruddy Duck. Uncommen winter visitor (14/81—17%). Extreme dates: 
August 17, 1948, and April 19, 1948. Records of 1 to 30 birds scattered through the winter. 

Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser. Uncommon permanent resident (13/109—12%). 
Records of 1 to 6 birds scattered through the year. Two breeding records at’ Fern Ridge Reservoir: 
June 25, 1947 (E) ; June 26, 1949 (P). 

Mergus merganser. Common Merganser. Uncommon permanent resident (17/121—14%). Scat- 
tered records of 1 to 125 birds; most frequent in winter. Breeding records: May 28 to late July. 

Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture. Very common summer resident (147/222—66%). Extreme dates: 
March 2, 1940, and October 26, 1945. Records of 1 to 10 birds; most frequent from early April to late 
August. Migration: spring peak, mid-April; fall peak of up to 280 birds, mid-September to early 
October. One breeding record: a downy young near summit of Spencer Butte, July, 1942 (G). Shel- 
ton (1917) considered this species a permanent resident. 

Accipiter gentilis. Goshawk. Winter straggler. Nine records: Eugene, December 18, 1915, taken 
by Arthur Brown (UOMZ), January 21, 1940 (G); Thurston, January 7 and 10, April 6, and De- 
cember 24, 1945, February 1 and May 31, 1946 (P); Fir Butte, December 28, 1947 (P). 

Accipiter striatus. Sharp-shinned Hawk. Common permanent resident (64/353—18%). Records 
of 1 or 2 birds scattered evenly through the year. No winter influx evident. No breeding records 
available. 

Accipiter cooperii. Cooper Hawk. Uncommon permanent resident (34/530—6%). Records of 
single birds scattered through the year. No winter influx evident. No breeding records available. 
(See also Gullion, 1947e.) 

Buteo jamaicensis. Red-tailed Hawk. Common permanent resident (196/731—27%). Records 
of 1 to 17 birds evenly distributed through the year. No migratory influx evident. Breeding records: 
May 18 to June 19. 

Buteo swainsoni. Swainson Hawk. Fall and spring migrant of uncertain abundance. Fall records: 
September 1, 1949, to November 30, 1945 (P). Two spring records: April 20, 1916, specimen by D. D. 
Dickinson (UOMZ) ; March 9, 1948 (P). Most records are for single birds. 


Aquila chrysa2tos. Golden Eagle. Spring and fall straggler. Ten spring records of 1 or 2 birds: 
March 27, 1946, to June 14, 1939. Two fall records: October 1, 1946, December 3, 1948 (P). 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle. Status uncertain. Records of 1 to 3 birds frequent from 
February 23, 1947, to May 13, 1949, with other records scattered through the year. 

Circus cyaneus. Marsh Hawk. Very common permanent resident (65/127—51%). Records of 
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1 to 6 birds evenly distributed through the year. No breeding records available. “Reported of irregular 
occurrence” by Shelton (1917). 

Pandion haliaetus. Osprey. Uncommon summer resident (9/97—9%). Extreme dates: April 6, 
1949, and October 17, 1949. Records of one or two birds evenly distributed through the summer. 
Breeding records: April 22 to June 23. 

Falco mexicanus. Prairie Falcon. Winter straggler. Eight records: one collected, February 5, 1938, 
Eugene (G); February 26, 1945, March 15, and November 24, 1946, Thurston (P); April 4, 1948, 
Meadow View (G); June 1, 1948, October 8 and 17, 1949, Thurston (P). 

Falco peregrinus. Peregrine Falcon. Common winter visitor (19/104—18%). Extreme dates: 
August 3, 1946, and June 21, 1945. Records of 1 to 4 birds most frequent in fall, tapering off through 
the winter. (See also Gullion, 1947d.) 

Falco columbarius. Merlin. Uncommon winter visitor (16/105—15%). Extreme dates: August 3, 
1949, and June 16, 1946. Records of 1 or 2 birds scattered through the winter. A bird collected near 
Elmira, December 21, 1946, was identified as F. c. suckleyi (Black Merlin) by Jewett. Most local 
birds seem to be as dark as this specimen. 

Falco sparverius. Sparrow Hawk. Very common permanent resident (230/357—64%). Records 
of 1 to 30 birds are evenly distributed through the year. Little evidence of fall or spring influx. Breed- 
ing records: May 27 to June 18. 

Dendragapus obscurus. Blue Grouse. Status uncertain; valley apparently below normal altitudi- 
nal range. Two records: three males “hooting,” Cottage Grove Reservoir, June 16, 1946 (G); one 
bird, West Point Hill, June 19, 1948 (P, G). 

Bonasa umbellus. Ruffed Grouse. Rare permanent resident. Six records of 1 to 3 birds scattered 
through the year. Breeding records: Coburg Hills, May 6, 1920 (UOMZ) ; West Point Hill, June 19, 
1948, downy young (P,G). 

Colinus virginianus. Bob-white. Exotic. Common permanent resident (31/128—24%). Records 
of 1 to 25 birds; most numerous from April to July, but records evenly distributed otherwise. Breed- 
ing records: July 15 to August 15. Spring census in 1949, estimate for area, 7.3 birds per 100 acres 
(OSGC, 1949). 

Lophortyx californica. California Quail. Exotic. Uncommon permanent resident (13/123—10%). 
Records of 1 to 4 birds scattered through the year. Young birds are seen in June. Spring census in 
1948, estimate for area, 1.0 birds per 100 acres (OSGC, 1949). Recent liberations: 34 birds in 1933 
and 117 birds in 1948 (McKean). 

Oreortyx picta. Mountain Quail. Rare permanent resident. Six records of 1 to 12 birds scattered 
through the year. One breeding record: set of 11 eggs, Cottage Grove, June 12, 1932, taken by W. E. 
Griffee. On February 23, 1947, Pruitt and Gullion flushed a mixed covey consisting of 12 Mountain 
Quail and three California Quail from the east shore of the Cottage Grove Reservoir. 

Perdix perdix. European Partridge. Exotic. A total of 401 birds released locally between 1925 
and 1932 (McKean). The last definite record is from Thurston: “four birds in summer of 1942, no 
exact date” (P). 

Phasianus colchicus. Ring-necked Pheasant. Exotic hybrids. Abundant permanent resident 
(249/349—71%). Records of up to 161 birds distributed evenly through the year. Breeding records: 
April 21 to September 29. Spring census in 1949, estimate for ‘his area, 14.7 birds per 100 acres 
(OSGC, 1949). (See also Gullion, 1947d.) 

Chrysolophkus pictus. Golden Pheasant. Exotic. Sixteen were released in this area in 1930 
(McKean). No subsequent records. 

Numida meleagris. Guinea Fowl. Exotic. In 1929 and 1930 a total of 278 released in timbered 
areas surrounding the valley floor (McKean). No subsequent records. 

Meleagris gallopavo. Wild Turkey. Exotic. In 1930, 52 birds were released in timbered areas 
surrounding the valley floor (McKean). No subsequent records. 

Grus canadensis. Brown Crane. Uncommon spring and fall migrant. Migration: spring, April 6 
to 17, 1947, peak of 500 birds, April 13, 1949 (Saunders) ; fall, September 14, 1947, to October 12, 
1949. Seventeen birds constitute the largest fall flock. (See also Gullion, 1948c.) 

Rallus limicola. Virginia Rail. Common summer resident (7/25—28%). Extreme dates: May 24, 
1949, and September 30, 1948. Records of 1 to 7 birds evenly distributed through the season. Breeding 
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records: August 3 to 29. Shelton (UQMZ) recorded birds at Long Tom Marsh, March 22, 1914, and 
April 9, 1915. 

Porzana carolina. Sora. Status uncertain. Four records at Fern Ridge Reservoir: one, June 25, 
and two, August 29, 1947 (E); four, July 19, and nine, August 3, 1949 (P). 

Fulica americana. American Coot. Common permanent resident (46/109—42%). Records of 1 to 
150 birds evenly distributed through the year. One breeding record: Fern Ridge Reservoir, July 15, 
1948, downy young (P). 

Charadrius hiaticula. Ringed (Semipalmated) Plover. Fall migrant of uncertain abundance. Ex- 
treme dates: July 28, 1946, and October 19, 1946. Records of 1 to 22 birds from Fern Ridge mud-flats. 

Charadrius vociferus. Killdeer. Abundant permanent resident (291/349—83%). Records of 500 
to 1500 birds; most frequent from late July to late April. Breeding records: March 30 to June 5. 

Squatarola squatarola. Black-bellied Plover. Common fall migrant (8/44—18%)}. Migration: 
August 3, 1946, to December 26, 1947, peak of up to 91 birds in mid-October. 

Capella gallinago. Holarctic Snipe. Common permanent resident (52/121—43%). Records of 1 to 
75 birds; most frequent from July to March. Courtship flight at Fern Ridge, June 12, 1947, is the 
only indication of local breeding (G). 

Numenius americanus. Long-billed Curlew. Rare fall migrant. Four records: three, August 13, 
1948, Thurston; four, July 30 and August 8, 1948, one, August 20, 1949, Fern Ridge Reservoir (P). 

Numenius phaeopus. Holarctic (Hudsonian) Curlew. Status uncertain. Two records of single 
birds at Fern Ridge Reservoir: August 8, 1947 (E); June 13, 1948 (G). 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. Common summer resident (56/181—31%). Extreme dates: 
March 25, 1941, and November 11, 1938. Records of one to five birds most frequent from early May 
to late August. Breeding records: July 8 to 27. Unusual recerds: one, Thurston, January 30 to Feb- 
ruary 5, 1947 (P); one, near Meadow View, December 26, 1947 (G). 

Tringa solitaria. Solitary Sandpiper. Status uncertain. Three records of single birds: Thurston, 
April 28 and 30; Fern Ridge Reservoir, August 20, 1949 (P). 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. Very common fall migrant (24/51—47%) ; common 
spring migrant (3/13—23%). Migration: fall, July 13, 1946, to December 28, 1947, with most records 
from July to mid-October; spring, March 23, 1947, to May 28, 1948, with records of up to 20 birds 
evenly distributed in this period. 

Totanus flavipes. Lesser Yellow-legs. Rare fall migrant. Nine records, Fern Ridge Reservoir: 
3 to 60 birds, July 30 to October 11, 1948; 2 to 18 birds, August 3 to 20, 1949 (P). 

Erolia melanotos. Pectoral Sandpiper. Common iall migrant (9/24—38%). Migration: August 
24, 1946, to October 19, 1946, peak of up to 16 birds in late September and early October. 

Erolia bairdii. Baird Sandpiper. Common fall migrant (4/15—26%). Migration: August 3, 1946, 
to September 14, 1947, with records of 1 to 7 birds. 

Erolia minutilla. Least Sandpiper. Abundant fall migrant (53/61—87%); uncommon spring 
migrant (4/27—15%). Migration: fall, July 15, 1948, to December 29, 1946, with peak in early 
August, but records of up to 800 birds as late as December 28; spring, February 7, 1948, to April 18, 
1949, with no peak evident. 

Erolia alpina. Red-backed Sandpiper. Common winter visitor (17/81—21%). Extreme dates: 
September 18, 1948, and May 10, 1949. Records of 2 to 700 birds evenly scattered through the winter, 
no peaks evident. 

Limnodromus griseus. Dowitcher. Very common spring and fall migrant (29/63—46%). Migra- 
tion: fall, July 15, 1948, to December 28, 1947, the peak in early October; spring, April 29, 1945, to 
June 11, 1948, the peak about May 10. Fall flocks up to 200 birds, spring flocks to 40 birds. Unusual 
record: eight, Fern Ridge Reservoir, January 12, 1947 (G). 

Ereunetes mauri. Western Sandpiper. Common fall migrant (32/103—31%), uncommon winter 
visitor and spring migrant. Extreme dates: July 13, 1946, and May 16, 1947. Fall migration peaks 
in mid-August, with records of 2000 birds; no spring peak. 

Steganopus tricolor. Wilson Phalarope. Status uncertain; probably uncommon spring migrant. 
Eight records of 1 to 18 birds between May 10, 1949 (P) and June 12, 1947 (G). 

Lobipes lobatus. Northern Phalarope. Very common fall migrant (8/15—53%). Migration: 
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August 17, 1946 and 1948, to October 1, 1940. Fall records of 1 to 30 birds evenly distributed through 
season. One spring record: four birds, May 13, 1949, Fern Ridge Reservoir (P). 

Larus hyperboreus. Glaucous Gull. Hypothetical. Published record (ENHS, 1948) believed in- 
correct. 

Larus glaucescens. Glaucous-winged Gull. Winter straggler. Five records at Fern Ridge Reser- 
voir: one, April 5, 1947 (G); five, January 2, eight, February 28, five, March 8, 1949 (P); Decem- 
ber 26, 1949 (ENHS, 1950). 

Larus occidentalis. Western Gull. Fall and spring straggler. Six records at Fern Ridge Reservoir: 
April 28, 1946; four, March 30, one, April 5, 1947; five, August 8 and 29, 1947; two, November 16, 1947. 

Larus californicus. California Gull. Winter straggler. Seven records at Fern Ridge Reservoir: 
twenty, February 28, 1947; one, March 30, three, April 5, 1947; September 28, 1947, June 11, 1948, 
three, September 2, 1949; three, December 26, 1949. One, Thurston, December 15, 1946. 

Larus delawarensis. Ring-billed Gull. Common permanent visitor (36/99—36%). Not believed 
to breed locally. Records of 1 to 50 birds most frequent in March and October to December. 

Larus philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull. Uncommon fall migrant (5/31—16%). Migration: October 
5, 1947, to December 28, 1947, with records of up to 45 birds. Four spring records: two, May 21, 
1926; one, June 12, 1947; one, February 7, 1948; one, May 13, 1949. 

Sterna forsteri. Forster Tern. Fall straggler. Five records: one, October 1 to 5, 1940, Eugene (G) ; 
eight, October 10, two, October 11, 1948; four, September 10, two, September 29, 1949, all Fern Ridge 
Reservoir (P). 

Hydroprogne caspia. Caspian Tern. Status uncertain. One record: two birds, Fern Ridge Reser- 
voir, July 19, 1949 (P). 

Chlidonias niger. Black Tern. Common summer visitor (8/25—32%). Extreme dates: May 10, 
1949, and August 8, 1948, with records of 1 to 6 birds evenly distributed through the season. Although 
no definite local nesting records are known, the viciousness of an attack staged against Pruitt on 
July 25, 1948, led him to suspect the existence of a nearby nest. However, he was unable to locate one. 

Columba fasciata. Band-tailed Pigeon. Common summer resident (62/215—29%). Extreme dates: 
February 28, 1949, and October 13, 1947. Migration peak: spring, early May; fall, mid-September. 
Records of 1 to 200 birds; most frequent from early May to late September. One breeding record: 
fledgling, June 1, 1949, Thurston (P). 

Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. Very common permanent resident (212/349—61%). Rec- 
ords evenly distributed through the year; in winter flocks up to 46 birds; in summer scattered breed- 
ing pairs. Breeding records: April 26 to August 27. “Summer visitant” only, Shelton (1917). 

Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Summer straggler. One record: Eugene, June 30, 
1915 (Shelton, UOMZ). 

Tyto alba. Barn Owl. Rare permanent resident (43/1075—4%). Records of 1 to 4 evenly scat- 
tered through the year. Breeding records: June 9 to July 6. Two specimens collected locally in Decem- 
ber, 1912, and Shelton noted the species in Eugene, October 15, 1914 (UOMZ). 

Otus asio. Screech Owl. Uncommon permanent resident (25/188—13%) on basis of records; may 
be more common. Records scattered through the year. Fledglings seen in late July and in August, 
but no definite dates available. 

Bubo virginianus. Horned Owl. Uncommon permanent resident (120/1063—11%) ; may be more 
common. Records of 1 to 3 birds scattered through the year; most frequent in the fall. Breeding 
records: March 11 to July 22. 

Nyctea scandiaca. Snowy Owl. Winter straggler. One record: a bird shot at Fern Ridge Dam, 
November 9, 1946, by W. H. Cannon (Jeweit). Shelton (1917) considered it an “irregular winter 
migrant.” 

Glaucidium gnoma. Pygmy Owl. Permanent resident of uncertain abundance. Four records: 
Spencer Butte, February 23 and 27, 1914 (Shelton, UOMZ); Walterville, February 27, 1938 (G); 
Thurston, December 6, 1947 (P). It seems certain that these owls are more common than these records 
indicate, but there is no evidence to support this belief. 

Speotyto cunicularia. Burrowing Owl. Present records based mainly on one bird occupying the 
same roost for at least five consecutive winters near Meadow View. Extreme dates for this bird: No- 
vember 16, 1947, and February 13, 1948. Other records: one bird, Meadow View, October 15, 1914, 
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several individuals in fields south of Alvadore, December 19, 1914 (Shelton, UOMZ) ; one bird, Octo- 
ber 30, 1949, three miles east of Creswell (P). Shelton (1917) said, “Found sparingly . . . probably 
resident.’ (See also Gullion, 1948.) 

Strix occidentalis. Spotted Owl. Status uncertain. Two records: Spencer: Butte, June, 1914 
(Jewett); a record listed by Shelton (1917) but details lost with certain long-vanished UOMZ 
field notes. 

Strix nebulosa. Great Gray Owl]. Status uncertain. Jewett records one specimen taken locally, 
but the only datum given is the date, December 17, 1925, when he saw it mounted in a Eugene taxi- 
dermist’s shop. 

Asio otus. Long-eared Owl. Status uncertain. Three records: Long Tom Marsh (now Fern Ridge 
Reservoir), December 9, 1914, Shelton (UOMZ); Thurston, January 1 and 30, 1949 (P). 

Asio flammeus. Short-eared Owl. Uncommon permanent resident (11/66—17%). Records of 
1 to 6 scattered through the year. One breeding record: June 14, 1948 (Gullion, 1948e). 

Aegolius acadicus. Saw-whet Owl. Status uncertain. One record: University of Oregon campus, 
March 15, 1920, collected by H. W. Prescott (UOMZ). 

Chordeiles minor. Booming Nighthawk. Common summer resident (65/192—34%). Extreme 
dates: May 9, 1945, and October 9, 1940. Records most frequent from early June to late August. 
Migration: spring, mid-June; fall, begins in late July, the peak in early September, with flocks of as 
many as 300 birds. One breeding record: eggs, near Eugene, July 16, 1948 (P). 

Nephoecetes niger. Black Swift. Status uncertain. Eight records at Thurston (P): two, August 
18, 1948; 80, May 5, two, May 19, two, June 2, four, August 7, two, August 8, one, September 16 and 
19, all in 1949, 

Chaetura vauxi. Vaux Swift. Common migrant and summer visitor (142/513—27%). Extreme 
dates: April 21, 1949, and October 11, 1949. Migration: spring, up to 100 birds, late April and early 
May; fall, flocks to 5000 birds, mid-August to late September. Scattered summer records of 1 to 19 
birds. Local breeding status uncertain. Considered “somewhat rare summer visitant” by Shelton 
(1917). 

Selasphorus rufus. Rufous Hummingbird. Abundant summer resident (550/766—72%). Extreme 
records: March 8, 1941, and September 29, 1946. Records most frequent from late March to early 
September. Migration: spring, none evident; fall, mid-July to mid-September, peak in late August, 
with records of up to 60 birds. Breeding records: April 29 to June 3. 

Megaceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Common permanent resident (113/435—26%). Records 
of 1 to 10 birds evenly distributed through the year. No breeding records available. 

Colaptes cafer. Red-shafted Flicker. Abundant permanent resident (394/435—91%). Records of 
1 to 201 birds evenly distributed through the year. Breeding records: March 31 (Gullion, 1949) to 
June 6. A winter influx is evident, beginning about the first of October and lasting until early March. 
During this influx a number of Colaptes auratus x C. cafer hybrids are recorded from this area. One 
to three hybrid birds have been recorded reg-larly between the extreme’ dates of September 27, 1948, 
and April 3, 1949. 

Dryocopus pileatus. Pileated Woodpecker. Uncommon permanent resident (16/192—8%). Rec- 
ords of single birds evently distributed through the year. One breeding record: nestlings, two miles 
south of Coburg, June 6, 1948 (P, G). 

Balanosphyra formicivora. Acorn Woodpecker. Common permanent resident (48/127—38%). 
Records of 1 to 24 birds evenly distributed through the year. Breeding records: March 28 to July 13. 
This species reaches its northernmost limit on the south side of Richardson Butte, west of Alvadore. 
Shelton’s list (1917) fails to include this species, but Neff (1928) lists it from the Eugene and Cottage 
@tove areas. There are four local skins taken March 23, May 5 and 23, 1920 (UOMZ). 

Asyndesmus lewis. Lewis Woodpecker. Common winter visitor (29/102—28%). Extreme dates: 
August 15, 1947, and May 24, 1920 (UOMZ). Bulk of records are for fall migration, but scattered 
records are for winter and spring months. Migration: fall, peak with flocks of up to 70 birds in first 
week of September; spring, peak with flocks of 30 birds in late April and early May. 


Sphyrapicus varius. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Common permanent resident (73/228—32%). 
Records of 1 to 4 birds evenly distributed through the year. Breeding records: June 1 to July 4. 
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Sphyrapicus thyroideus. Williamson Sapsucker. Hypothetical. Published record (ENHS, 1948) 
believed incorrect. 

Dendrocopos villosus. Hairy Woodpecker. Uncommon permanent resident (64/535—12%). Rec- 
ords of 1 to 16 birds scattered through the year. Breeding records: June 7 to July 28. 

Dendrocopos pubescens. Downy Woodpecker. Uncommon permanent resident (65/503—13%). 
Records of 1 to 6 birds scattered through the year. Breeding record: June 19, 1947. 

Tyrannus verticalis. Western Kingbird. Rare spring migrant (2/37—5%). Extreme dates: April 
23, 1949, and July 4, 1949. Records of one or two birds scattered through the season. One fall record: 
Thurston, August 30, 1949 (P). Unusual record: Eugene, February 28, 1947 (Gullion, 1948a). 

Mvyiarchus cinerascens. Ash-throated Flycatcher. Status uncertain. Four records of 1 or 2 birds 
at Thurston: June 8 and 10, 1948; May 18, July 20, 1949 (Pruitt, 1949). 

Sayornis saya. Say Phoebe. Uncommon spring migrant (13/141—9%). Extreme dates: Febru- 
ary 11, 1945, and May 22, 1947, peak about March 20. Two fall records: December 20, 1914 (Shelton, 
UOMZ) ; September 7, 1948 (P). Shelton (1917) considered it a “winter migrant” and Evenden has 
recent records that may indicate a status of rare winter visitor. 

Empidonax traillii. Traill Flycatcher. Very common summer resident (176/344—51%). Extreme 
dates: May 3, 1947, and September 29, 1947. Records of 1 to 18 birds; most frequent from late May 
to early September. Breeding records: June 11 to July 31. 

Empidonax hammondii. Hammond Flycatcher. Status uncertain. Ten records at Thurston (P): 
one, June 2 and September 8, 1948; 1 or 2 birds on eight dates between April 30 and June 10, 1949. 

Empidonax wrightii. Wright Flycatcher. Status uncertain. Fifteen records at Thurston (P): one, 
September 28, 1948; 1 or 2 birds on 14 dates, May 18 to June 7, 1949. 

Empidonax dificilis. Western Flycatcher. Common summer resident (94/352—28%). Extreme 
dates: April 17, 1949, and September 28, 1948. Records of 1 to 15 birds most frequent from early May 
to late August. Breeding records: May 23 to August 16. 

Conto pus richardsonii. Wood Pewee. Common summer resident (233 /536—43%). Extreme dates: 
May 7, 1946, and September 17, 1946. Records of 1 to 25 birds; most frequent from mid-May to early 
August. Peaks of migration: spring, late May; fall, early August. Breeding records: July 4 to August 
23. Unusual record: Spencer Butte, February 22, 1914 (Shelton, VUOMZ). 

Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. Uncommon summer resident (27/168—16%). Ex- 
treme dates: May 3, 1949, and September 6, 1948. Records of 1 to 6 birds well scattered through the 
summer. Breeding records: June 2 to 19. Unusual record: Spencer Butte, February 22, 1914 (Shelton, 
UOMZ. See also Gullion, 1950). 

Eremophila alpestris. Horned Lark. Common permanent resident (42/112—37%). Records of 
1 to 118 birds; most frequent from May to late August, scarce during the fall. No breeding records 
available. 

Tachycineta thalassina. Violet-green Swallow. Very common summer resident (409/629—65%). 
Extreme dates: February 25, 1947, and October 18, 1939. Records of 1 to 60 birds from mid-March 
to mid-July. Migration: spring, late February to mid-May, peak in last week of April; fall, late July 
to mid-October, peak about August 30, with up to 4000 birds recorded. Breeding records: March 24 
to July 23 (Gullion, 1947b). 

Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree Swallow. Very common summer resident (351/624—56%). Extreme 
dates: February 15, 1947, and October 12, 1947. Records of 1 to 20 birds; most frequent from early 
March to mid-September. Migration: spring, late February to late May, peak about May 1; fall, 
late July to early October, peak in early September. Breeding records: March 16 to August 3 
(Gullion, 1947b). 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow. Rare summer visitor. Seven records of 1 to 3 birds scattered 
between March 30, 1947, and August 26, 1949. Shelton (1917) included this species as a summer visi- 
tant but doubted many of the breeding records. Whether he knew of any authentic local breeding 
records is not presently known. / 

Stelgidopteryx ruficollis. Rough-winged Swallow. Common summer resident (155/ 655—24%). 
Extreme dates: February 23, 1947, and September 19, 1945. Records of 1 to 26 birds most frequent 
from early April to mid-July. No migration movement evident. Breeding records: May 30 to July 10. 

Hirundo rustica. Barn Swallow. Uncommon summer. resident (82/535—15%). Extreme dates: 
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April 24, 1947, and October 5, 1946. Most records from early May to mid-September. Migration: no 
spring peak evident; fall, late August to late September, peak of up to 2000 birds, mid-September. 
Breeding records: June 12 to July 28. Unusual record: January, 1947 (Gullion, 19480). 

Petrochelidon pyrrhonota. Cliff Swallow. Common summer resident (128/340—38%). Extreme 
dates: March 22, 1949, and September 20, 1949. Most records from mid-April to mid-August. Migra- 
tion: no spring peak evident: fall, mid-July to late August, peak in mid-August. Breeding records: 
May 13 to June 4. 

Progne subis. Purple Martin. Common summer resident (71/367—19%). Extreme dates: April 
20, 1949, and September 20, 1948. Most records from early May to last of August. Migration: spring 
peak in early May; fall, late July to late August, peak about mid-August. One breeding record; nest- 
lings, June 24, 1945, south of Dexter (P). 

Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay. Status uncertain, although Shelton (1917) considered this 
species a not uncommon winter visitor. Two records known: two birds collected, Eugene, April 10, 
1920, by H. W. Prescott (UOMZ) ; five birds, eight miles west of Creswell, September 27, 1947 (G). 
A. H. Miller has examined the two skins at the University of Oregon. One bird (UOMZ no. 2757) 
is of the race P. c. griseus (Gray Canada Jay), while the other (UOMZ no. 2758) is darker, much 
like P. c. obscurus (Southwestern Canada Jay) from the Tillamook area of the Oregon coast and 
Humboldt County in northern California. 

Cyanocitta stelleri. Steller Jay. Common permanent resident (123/347—35%). Records of 1 to 69 
birds most frequent from mid-September to mid-March. No breeding records known. 

Aphelocoma coerulescens. Scrub Jay. Common permanent resident (22/115—19%). Records of 
1 to 13 birds evenly scattered through the year. Two breeding records in 1949 based on fledglings: 
Fern Ridge area, August 20; northeast of Springfield, August 28 (P). Shelton (1917) states: “Very 
common fifteen to twenty years ago, but now seldom ever seen.” 

Pica pica. Black-billed Magpie. Fal! straggler. Two records: one, October 26, 1946, two miles 
north of Elmira; one, September 27, 1947, Pleasant Hill (G). Shelton (1917) lists this species as an 
“Grregular migrant” on the basis of the lost Kuykendall collection. 

Corvus corax. Holarctic Raven. Uncommon permanent resident (82/916—9%). Records of 1 to 
30 birds most frequent from late September to late February. No breeding records known. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos. American Crow. Abundant permanent resident (249/302—82%). Rec- 
ords evenly distributed through the year; up to 40 birds recorded from early May to early Septem- 
ber, increasing to flocks of up to 5600 through the winter months. Breeding records: June 23 to July 25. 

Parus atricapillus. Black-capped Chickadee. Very common permanent resident (205/355—58%). 
Records of 1 to 167 birds evenly distributed through the year. No winter influx evident. Breeding 
records: April 5 to July 12. 

Parus rufescens. Chestnut-backed Chickadee. Uncommon permanent resident (19/152—12%). 
Records of 1 to 30 birds most frequent from mid-September to late March. No breeding records 
available. 

Psaltriparus minimus. Bush-tit. Uncommon permanent resident (13/93—14%). Records of 2 to 
56 birds evenly distributed through the year. Breeding records: March 30 to June 19. 

Sitta carolinensis. White-breasted Nuthatch. Common permanent resident (137/457—30%). 
Records of 1 to 18 birds evenly distributed through the year. Breeding records: March 12 to August 3. 

Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. Uncommon permanent resident (67/410—16%). Rec- 
ords of 1 to 26 birds most frequent from mid-September to late April. No breeding records available. 

Certhia familiaris. Brown Creeper. Uncommon permanent resident (7/44—16%). Records of 
1 to 5 birds scattered through the year. Breeding record: nestlings, May 18, 1942, Pleasant Hill 
(Kilpatrick) . 

Chamaea fasciata. Wren-tit. Status uncertain. Three records of single birds: Walterville, March 6, 
1938 (G); one mile northeast of Crow, June 12, 1946 (G); west side of Cottage Grove Reservoir, 
June 23, 1948 (E, P, G). 

Cinclus mexicanus. American Dipper. Status uncertain. Two records: one, Walterville, March 13, 
1938 (G) ; adult and immatures, Fall Creek, May 31, 1948 (Radmore). 

Troglodytes aédon. House Wren. Uncommon summer resident (109/712—15%). Extreme dates: 
April 18, 1949, and October 7, 1947. Records of 1 to 6 birds scattered through the summer. Breeding 
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records: May 9 to August 3. Shelton (1917) knew of February records and believed this species might 
winter locally. There are several skins from Eugene taken March 2, 1920 (UOMZ). 

Troglodytes troglodytes. Winter Wren. Very common permanent resident (314/607—52%). 
Records of 1 to 29 birds; most frequent from early October to late March. One breeding record: 
Thurston, May 31, 1945 (P). 

Thryomanes bewickii. Bewick Wren. Common permanent resident (65/253—26%). Records of 
1 to 16 birds; most frequent from October to May, but also frequent in the summer. Breeding records: 
April 22 to September 14. 

Telmatodytes palustris. Long-billed Marsh Wren. Common permanent resident (20/90—22%). 
Records of 1 to 15 birds scattered through the vear. Two breeding records: nests, Fern Ridge Reser- 
voir, June 11, 1948 (E), June 20, 1948 (G). 

Salpinctes obsoletus. Rock Wren. Rare fall migrant (or straggler?). Six records of one bird each 
at Thurston: December 1, 1945; November 13, 1946; August 10 and 11, 1947; August 21 and Septem- 
ber 8, 1948 (P). Shelton (1917) cites a breeding record for Spencer Butte, but no date is given. 

Turdus migratorius. American Robin. Abundant permanent resident (312/355—88%). Records 
of 1 to 40 birds scattered through the summer, with up to 800 birds being recorded during winter 
influx from mid-October to early April. Breeding records: April 6 to September 18. A bird banded 
at Eugene, February 12, 1948, was taken in the Hoopa Valley, Humboldt County, California, Decem- 
ber 14, 1948 (G). 

Ixoreus naevius. Varied Thrush. Very common winter visitor (477/1072—45%). Extreme dates: 
September 19, 1946, and May 2, 1939. Records of 1 to 20 birds evenly distributed from mid-October 
to late March. Concentrations of up to 200 birds occur during the infrequent snowfalls. 

Hylocichla guttata. Hermit Thrush. Common winter visitor (143/321—44%). Extreme dates: 
September 20, 1947, and April 26, 1946. Records of 1 to 10 birds most frequent from mid-November 
to early April. Hermit Thrushes breed in the Cascades to the east of this area and Jewett observed 
several birds on Spencer Butte between June 16 and 21, 1914. 

Hylocichla ustulata. Swainson Thrush. Very common summer resident (357/748—48%). Extreme 
dates: April 4, 1948, and October 1, 1947, and 1948. Records of 1 to 18 birds most frequent from early 
May to late July. Migration: spring peak, late May; fall peak, mid-September. Breeding records: 
May 16 to July 29. 

Sialia mexicana. Mexican Bluebird. Uncommon permanent resident (56/365—15%). Records of 
1 to 111 birds most frequent from late October to late March. Breeding record: one pair, two broods, 
July 2 and July 23, 1929 (Kilpatrick). 

Sialia currucoides. Mountain Bluebird. Winter straggler. Five records of 1 to 10 birds: March 15, 
1939, Walterville; February 23, 1947, Cottage Grove Reservoir; March 2, 1947, Fern Ridge area; 
February 2 and 13, 1948, Eugene (G). Occurrence apparently determined by severity of mountain 
storms. 

Myadestes townsendi. Townsend Solitaire. Rare winter visitor. Single birds, extreme dates: De- 
cember 29, 1946, and April 1, 1948, with most records in February and March. Unusual record: 
Eugene, mid-May, 1946 (G). 

Polioptila caerulea. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. Status uncertain. Two records: six birds, Thurston, 
April 26, 1949 (P); one bird, May 26 to June 2, 1949, at Ray Wiseman home in Eugene (P). (See 
also Pruitt, 1950.) 

Regulus satvapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet. Common permanent resident (119/472—25%). Rec- 
ords of 1 to 200 birds mostly from early September to mid-May; summer records infrequent but 
evenly distributed through the season. Breeding records: June 2 to August 24. 

Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Very common winter visitor (437/854—51%). Ex- 
treme dates: September 20, 1947, and May 13, 1948. Records of 1 to 138 birds most frequent from 
mid-October to mid-April. 

Anthus spinoletta. Water Pipit. Very common winter visitor (88/162—54%). Extreme dates: 
August 17, 1946, and April 16, 1944. Records of 1 to 600 birds most frequent from mid-September 
to mid-February. Migration: fall, mid-September to mid-October, peak about October 1; spring, late 
March and early April. 

Bombycilla garrulus. Holarctic Waxwing. Winter straggler. One record: February 4, 1932, J. H. 
Pruett and Huestis, independently observed flocks in the Eugene area. 
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Bombycilla cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. Common nomadic permanent resident (493/1479—33%). 
Records of 1 to 200 birds most frequent from mid-May to early October. There may be some winter 
egress. Breeding records: May 28 to September 14. 

Lanius excubitor. Boreal Shrike. Winter straggler. Nine scattered records of single birds. Extreme 
dates: October 6, 1949, and March 30, 1949. Shelton (1917) considered it an “irregular and erratic 
winter visitant.” 

Sturnus vulgaris. European Starling. Exotic. Status uncertain. First local record: 22 birds, De- 
cember 26, 1947, near Meadow View (G). Subsequent records: 30, February 7 and 20, April 4, 1948, 
near Alvadore (G) ; about 800 birds, December 30, 1948, near Alvadore (P); 39 records of 4 to 600 
birds, November 12 to December 31, 1949, Thurston (P). Pruitt, speaking of the winter of 1949-50, 
says “small flocks are pretty general all over the Eugene area, including Fern Ridge.” 

Vireo huttoni. Hutton Vireo. Common permanent resident (9/44—20%). Records of 1 to 6 birds 
scattered through the year. Breeding records: July 5 to 23. 

Vireo solitarius. Solitary Vireo. Common summer resident (195/623—31%). Extreme dates: 
April 11, 1940, and October 13, 1938. Records of 1 to 11 birds most frequent from late April to late 
June. Some evidence of fall migration in early September. Breeding records: April 21 to July 25. 

Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo. Common summer resident (176/561—31%). Extreme dates: April 
12, 1947, and October 2, 1948. Records of 1 to 20 birds most frequent from mid-May to mid-August. 
Migration: spring, mid-May; fall, none evident. Breeding records: June 6 to August 13. 

Vermivora celata. Orange-crowned Warbler. Common summer resident (184/574—32%) and 
probably rare winter visitor. Records of 1 to 8 birds of the summer population extend from March 29, 
1947, to October 5, 194€. Four winter records: Eugene, January 11 (Gullion, 1947c), February 21, 
1947; January 13 and 20, 1948 (G). The bird found on January 20 was collected and identified by 
Jewett as V. c. celata (Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler). Migration: spring, April 10 to mid-May, 
peak about May 1; fall, early to late September, peak about mid-September. Breeding records: June 
13 to July 7. 

Vermivora ruficapilla. Nashville Warbler. Common spring and fall migrant (104/413—25%). 
Migration: spring, April 6, 1941, to May 29, 1946, peak in early May; fall, July 5, 1949, to Septem- 
ber 17, 1946, peak in late August. Shelton (1917) did not include this species. 

Dendroica petechia. Yellow Warbler. Very common summer resident (485/728—67%). Extreme 
dates: April 2, 1946, and September 30, 1948. Records of up to 25 birds most frequent from late April 
to late August. Little evidence of a migration influx. Breeding records: May 15 to July 25. 

Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler. Uncommon spring and fall migrant (27/245—11%). Mi- 
gration: spring, February 9, 1947. to May 9, 1948, peak in early April; fall, October 5, 1946, to No- 
vember 15, 1946, no peak evident. 

Dendroica auduboni. Audubon Warbler. Common permanent resident (124/369—34%). Records 
of up to 100 birds evenly distributed through the vear. Migration: spring, late March to late April, 
peak in mid-April; fall, no movement evident. Breeding records: April 24 to July 29. 

Dendroica nigrescens. Black-throated Gray Warbler. Common summer resident (83 /242—34%). 
Extreme dates: March 31, 1946, and October 10, 1947. Records of 1 to 10 birds; most frequent from 
mid-April to mid-September. Migration: no spring peak evident; fall peak in mid-September. Breed- 
ing records: June 14 to July 25. 

Dendroica townsendi. Townsend Warbler. Status uncertain, probably an uncommon spring and 
fall migrant and a rare winter visitor. Records of 1 to 30 for every month except July. Extreme dates: 
August 18, 1949, and June 20, 1949. Migration: spring, early April; fall, late September. From De- 
cember 8 to 28, 1947, groups of up to 30 birds were observed daily in Eugene (G). Burgh had birds 
feeding daily on a window feeding tray trom January 12 to April 15, 1948; from November 14, 1948, 
to “about April first” in 1949. Pruitt recorded a singing male at Thurston, June 3, 1949. Shelton (1917) 
did not list this species. 

Dendroica occidentalis. Hermit Warbler. Status uncertain, probably a common summer resident. 
Present records only suggestive, due to lofty habitat and general obscurity of this bird. Present rec- 
ords: Cottage Grove Reservoir, June 16, 1946, breeding (G); June 23, 1948 (E, P, G); West Point 
Hill, June 19, 1948, breeding (P, G) ; nine records of 1 to 6 birds, Thurston, May 6 to June 18, 1949 
(P). Considered “not uncommon” by Shelton (1917). 
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Oporornis tolmiei. Tolmie Warbler. Common summer resident (133/437—30%). Extreme dates: 
April 17, 1949, and November 2, 1946. Records of 1 to 12 birds most frequent from first of May to 
late August. Little evidence of migratory influx. Breeding records: June 12 to 17. 

Geothly pis trichas. Yellow-throat. Very common summer resident (39/65—60%). Extreme dates: 
March 30, 1947, and October 18, 1946. Migration: no spring peak evident; fall, mid-July to mid- 
October, peak in mid-September. Breeding records: July 30 to August 3. 

Icteria virens. Chat. Very common summer resident (284/632—45%). Extreme dates: April 28, 
1946, and September 30, 1940. Records of 1 to 5 birds most frequent from mid-May to late July. 
Breeding records: June 11 to July 25. 

Wilsonia pusilla. Pileolated Warbler. Common summer resident (114/528—22%). Extreme dates: 
April 21, 1947, and October 25, 1948. Records of 1 to 10 birds most frequent from early May to mid- 
September. Migration: spring, late April to late May, peak in mid-May; no fall influx evident. Breed- 
ing records: May 30 to July 24. 

Passer domesticus. House Sparrow. Exotic. Very common permanent resident (122/261—47%). 
Records of 1 to 281 birds evenly distributed through the year. Breeding records: March 1 to May 25. 
Shelton (1917) did not list this species. 

Sturnella neglecta. Western Meadowlark. Very common permanent resident (160/258—62%). 
Records of 1 to 203 birds scattered evenly through the year. No winter influx evident. Breeding rec- 
ords: May 28 to June 14. 

Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. Yellow-headed Blackbird. Very common summer resident 
(21/32—66%). Extreme dates: April 19, 1948, and September 18, 1948. Records of up to 140 birds 
mostly from the Fern Ridge Reservoir. One record from Springfield of a pair with five fledglings, 
July 7, 1947 (P). Breeding records: May 10 to July 7. (See also Gullion, 1948d.) Shelton (1917) did 
not list this species. 

Agelaius phoeniceus. Red-winged Blackbird. Very common permanent resident (80/117—68%). 
Records of 1 to 2800 birds evenly distributed through the year. No variation in local populations 
evident with changing seasons. Breeding records: May 24 to July 15. 

Icterus bullockii. Bullock Oriole. Summer straggler. Three recent records: two males, Thurston, 
May 8, 1946 (P); three birds, Eugene, July 11, 1946 (Saunders) ; a pair, Springfield, May 15, 1948 
(Radmore). Shelton (1917) said: “Summer visitant . . . breeds at suitable points.” The basis for this 
statement is unknown. One local skin, June 17, 1916 (UOMZ). 

Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. Abundant permanent resident (316/355—89%). 
Records of up to 2000 birds frequent from early October to early April; summer records seldom exceed 
50 birds. Breeding records: April 29 to July 9. 

Molothrus ater. Brown-headed Cowbird. Summer straggler. Eight records of 1 to 3 birds: 
Eugene, mid-May, 1946, May 15, 1948 (G) ; Thurston, April 17 and 21, May 3 and 31, December 8, 
1949 (P) ; Fern Ridge Reservoir, May 28, 1949 (P). Two fledglings: June 10 to July 23, 1946, Eugene 
(G). Shelton (1917) did not include this species. (See also Gullion, 1947a). 

Piranga ludoviciana. Western Tanager. Common summer resident (150/456—33%). Extreme 
dates: April 27, 1946, and September 22, 1946. Records of 1 to 10 birds most frequent from mid-May 
to late August. Migration: spring, mid-May; fall, mid-August to mid-September, peak in late August. 
Breeding records: June 6 to 19. 

Pheucticus melanocephalus. Black-headed Grosbeak. Common summer resident (262 /598—44%). 
Extreme dates: April 25, 1946, and September 16, 1948. Records of 1 to 10 birds most frequent 
from mid-May to mid-August. No migratory influx evident. Breeding records: June 14 to July 23. 

Passerina amoena. Lazuli Bunting. Very common summer resident (217/436—50%). Extreme 
records: April 28, 1946, and September 11, 1948. Records of 1 to 21 birds most frequent from early May 
to mid-August. No migratory influx evident. Breeding records: June 2 to August 25. Unusual record: 
Thurston, March 15, 1947 (P). 

Hesperiphona vespertina. Evening Grosbeak. Common nomadic permanent resident (250/1287— 
19%). Records of 1 to 104 birds grouped at irregular intervals during the several years, with every 
month represented by records some time between 1939 and 1949. Nomadic behavior confuses records 
to a certain degree. Breeding records: June 19 to July 26. 

Carpodacus pur pureus. Purple Finch. Very common permanent resident (341/740—46%). Rec- 
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ords of 1 to 75 birds evenly distributed through the year. Normally little population variation is evi- 
dent locally, but during the unusually wet winter of 1947-48 these finches became very scarce. During 
this winter a bird banded at Eugene, January 2, 1947, was taken at Lodi, San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia, about February 29, 1948 (G). Breeding records: April 21 to July 31. 

Carpodacus mexicanus. House Finch. Very common permanent resident (278/598—46%). Rec- 
ords of 1 to 102 birds evenly scattered through the year. Breeding records: April 4 to July 25. Shelton 
(1917) did not include this species. 

Acanthis flammea. Common Redpoll. Winter straggler. One record: a skin, Eugene, December 16, 
1914 (UOMZ). Shelton (1917) said: “Rare and irregular winter visitant.” 

Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. Common permanent resident (145/821—19%). Records of 1 to 400 
birds most frequent from October to May. Breeding records: April 25 to September 12. 

Spinus tristis. American Goldfinch. Very common permanent resident (185/356—52%). Records 
of 1 to 157 birds evenly distributed through the year. No seasonal variation evident. Breeding records: 
June 9 to July 13. 

Spinus psaltria. Arkansas Goldfinch. Rare permanent resident (63/1235—5%). Records of 1 to 
24 birds scattered through the year. Breeding records: May 28 to July 31. Shelton (1917) listed this 
species as a “fairly common summer visitant.” 

Loxia curvirostra. Red Crossbill. Erratic nomadic resident. Twenty-nine records of 2 to 100 birds 
in January (1947, 1948) ; May (1949) ; June (1948) ; July (1947) ; August (1949) ; September (1945, 
1949); October (1949); November (1949); December (1945, 1949). Breeding records: two nests, 
August 28 to September 12, 1949, Thurston (P). Shelton (1917) said: “Of very irregular and erratic 
distribution.” 

Pipilo maculatus. Spotted Towhee. Abundant permanent resident (310/357—87%). Records of 
1 to 79 birds evenly distributed through the year. Breeding records: April 25 to July 23. 

Passerculus sandwichensis. Savannah Sparrow. Very common permanent resident (62 /118—52% 
Records of 1 to 100 birds evenly distributed through the year. Migration: mid-April to mid-May, 
peak in late April; fall, mid-September to mid-October, peak in late September. An influx of very 
dark birds is evident during the winter. No breeding records known. 

Pooecetes gramineus. Vesper Sparrow. Common summer resident (26/64—41%). Extreme dates: 
March 30, 1947, and November 1, 1946. Records of 1 to 15 birds most frequent from mid-April to 
mid-October. Little evidence of migratory influx. Breeding records: May 13 to July 7. Unusual rec- 
ords: one, Eugene, January 7, 1939 (G); Fern Ridge area, four, December 29, 1946 (G) ; Fern Ridge 
area, two, January 2, 1949 (P). : 

Chondestes grammacus. Lark Sparrow. Status uncertain, may be rare winter visitor, with sum- 
mer stragglers. J. H. Pruett reported (in the spring of 1948) having a single bird of this species at his 
feeding station in Eugene for “two or three months every winter for the last four or five years.” Six 
additional records for single birds: Goshen, July 22, 1927 (Gabrielson and Jewett, 1940) ; Fern Ridge 
area, July 13, 1946 (G); Springfield, May 6, 1948 (Radmore) ; Fern Ridge area, August 8 and 17, 
1948 (P); Eugene, April 23, 1949 (J. H. Pruett). Shelton (1917) did not list this species. 

Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco. Winter visitor of uncertain abundance. Many records of 
1 or 2 birds at Thurston (P): January 2 to March 11, 1947; October 21, 1947, to March 28, 1948; 
December 9, 1948, to March 23, 1949; November 20, 1949, to January 9, 1950. One bird was observed 
in Eugene, January 12, 1949 (Wiseman). Shelton (1917) did not include this species. 

Junco oreganus. Oregon Junco. Permanent resident, common in summer, abundant in winter 
(862 /966—-90% ). Winter influx lasts from early October to late April, with records of up to 1193 
birds; abundant through this season. Breeding birds retire to surrounding coniferous forests, with 
records of 1 to 10 birds evenly scattered through the season. Breeding records: May 9 to August 25. 


Spizella arborea. Tree Sparrow. Status uncertain. Four records of single birds: Thurston, May 17, 
1947, and November 6, 1948 (P); Springfield, November 20, 1948 (Radmore) ; Eugene, January 2, 
1949 (ENHS, 1949). 

Spizella passerina. Chipping Sparrow. Very common summer resident (541/782—69%). Extreme 
dates: March 25, 1947, and October 12, 1946. Records of 1 to 20 birds most frequent from late April 
to mid-September. Migration: spring, early April to early May, peak in mid-April; fall, early August 
to late September, peak in late August. Breeding records: April 26 to August 10. 
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Zonotrichia leucophrys. White-crowned Sparrow. Common permanent resident (441/1149— 
38%). Records of 1 to 65 birds scattered evenly through the year, with definite migratory influx: 
spring, late March to early May, peak in mid-April; fall, early September to early October, peak in 
late September. Breeding records: June 1 to August 28. 

Zonotrichia coronata. Golden-crowned Sparrow. Abundant winter visitor (903/1208—75%). 
Extreme dates: August 26, 1947, and May 22, 1940. Records of 1 to 102 birds most frequent from 
late September to early May. Migration: spring, early to mid-May; no fall peak evident. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated Sparrow. Winter straggler. One record: one bird, 16 dates 
between November 6, 1940, and April 18, 1941, Eugene (G). 

Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. Very common winter visitor (584/970—60%). Extreme dates: 
September 18, 1946, and April 18, 1939. Records of 1 to 36 birds; most frequent from mid-November 
to mid-April. No migratory influx evident. 

Melos piza lincolnii. Lincoln Sparrow. Common migrant and winter visitor (77/244—32%). Ex- 
treme dates: August 15, 1946, and June 4, 1946. Records of 1 to 8 birds scattered through the season. 
Migration: fall, early September to early October, peak in late September; spring, early April to early 
May, peak in late April. A bird taken at Fern Ridge Reservoir, March 28, 1948 (G), was identified 
by Jewett as M.1. gracilis (Northwestern Lincoln Sparrow). Shelton (1917) did not record this species 
from the valley. 

Melospiza melodia. Song Sparrow. Abundant permanent resident (252/269—94%). Records of 
1 to 145 birds scattered evenly through the year. No migratory influx evident. Breeding records: Feb- 
ruary 28 to August 13. 

SUMMARY 


The preceding list gives the status of 212 species of birds that occur in the Willam- 
ette Valley of western Oregon. In addition two species are included on the basis of 
records the author believes incorrect and should be considered hypothetical. Ten of 
these species are exotic and the occurrence of 32 native species has not been previously 
recorded in literature. Twenty-seven additional species have been recorded since the 
publication of the “Birds of Oregon” (Gabrielson and Jewett, 1940). Most of these 
later records have been contained in the Christmas bird counts of the Eugene Natural 
History Society (1947 to 1950). Since 1917 at least 28 native species have been added 
to the local list from among the 37 families discussed by Shelton. Most of the new rec- 
ords are for species either typically Austral in distribution or coastal forms never before 
recorded from localities in the Willamette Valley. 

Of the 115 species present during the breeding season, at least 109 species are known 
to, or very probably do, breed within the limits of the area. There are three more species 
that may possibly breed locally. Seventy-one species are permanent residents or visitors, 
42 species occur only during the summer, 25 species occur only in winter, 24 species are 
known only as migrants whereas 21 species are known only as stragglers or erratic visi- 
tors. For 27 species, data are insufficient to ascertain their proper status. 

The local breeding birds are overwhelmingly Transition zone species, whereas most 
of the winter visitors are Boreal species that have moved south to avoid severe northern 
winters. Most of the local migrants are either Boreal or Transition zone breeding species 
moving to their breeding or wintering grounds. It seems certain that the avifauna of 
this area is more closely linked with more northerly areas than with the areas east of the 
Cascades or the valleys of southwestern Oregon. The few Austral species occurring 
locally as “migrants,” stragglers or as of uncertain status, are undoubtedly the result 
of the inevitable wandering of single individuals of species which occur regularly and 
often abundantly a few hundred miles to the east or south of this area. In some parts 
of the southern Willamette Valley conditions are favorable for the breeding of certain 
Austral species, but there is no extensive Austral fauna linking this area with a California 
fauna as is found in the Umpqua and especially the Rogue River valleys to the south. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Nest of Pygmy Nuthatches Attended by Four Parents.—On May 24, while checking 
over a number of dead pine stubs in the Angelus Crest Forest near Buckhorn, Los Angeles County, 
California, at 6500 feet elevation, I found the nest hole of a Pygmy Nuthatch (Sitta pygmaea) about 
six feet from the ground in the dead stub of a yellow pine. I returned with a saw and cut a portion 
of the trunk so that I could remove it to photograph the nest which contained nine eggs (fig. 1). On 
May 28 a parent, presumably a female, was incubating. Two other nuthatches were feeding her on 
the nest. However, this clutch does not exceed the usual number, which is six to nine. 

On May 30, I returned with Mr. and Mrs. Neil Willis to allow them to make some photographs 
of the parents and found that the young had hatched and appeared to be about one day old; more 
than two birds (three or four) were feeding the young. On June 8, I again visited the spot and found 
that the nine young were nearly grown, with pin feathers ready to shed their sheaths. The nest was 
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Fig. 1. Nest of Pygmy Nuthatch attended by four adults. 
so crowded I had to give up trying to make shots of the young being fed, since they would kick each 
other out of the nest without the protection of the removable piece of trunk. The birds fed constantly 
and I became more sure that at least four parent birds were feeding the young. 

Later that day a number of chipmunks (Eutamias) were running about under the nest tree and 
suddenly I noticed that one of the birds returned but did not go into the nest hole. Instead it stopped 
outside and stood motionless on the trunk apparently watching the chipmunks. In a couple of minutes 
another nuthatch joined the first, soon another and then a fourth appeared. All stood perfectly still 
for ten minutes. I got out of the car which was parked about twenty-five feet away and opened the 
trunk to get my camera. I walked to within ten feet of the tree, one flew away, and I took a picture 
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Fig. 2. Three Pygmy Nuthatches remaining motionless near nest in presence of 
chipmunks at base of tree. 


of the three (fig. 2). I continued to move closer until all flew away. I sat in the car. In five minutes all 
four were again in position on the trunk about five inches apart where they stayed for another twenty 
minutes. When one flew away, the remaining three all fluttered their wings as do females awaiting 
being fed by the male—Don Bue1tz, Los Angeles, California, January 9, 1951. 


Red-tailed Hawk Captures Cottontail Rabbit.—Several years of random observations of 
wildlife on the Santa Rita Experimental Range near Tucson in south-central Arizona have rarely 
given opportunity to watch the visual predation of Red-tailed Hawks (Buteo jamaicensis), although 
these birds are fairly abundant. Considerable circumstantial evidence of predation is available in the 
form of skulls, bones, and other remains about nests or roosting places. Some of these records, how- 
ever, may be the result of eating carrion rather than prey. Accordingly, an observation of actual 
details of capture of prey by the Red-tailed Hawk seems worth recording. 

The pursuit and capture of a cottontail (Sylvilagus auduboni) was observed on December 19, 
1950, about 3:30 p.m. While driving slowly along an abandoned road, I saw a Red-tailed Hawk 
perched about 12 feet off the ground in a mesquite tree some 40 feet away. The bird was evidently so 
concerned with watching an animal that the presence of the automobile caused no alarm. Before the 
car could be stopped the hawk swooped down on a cottontail rabbit which apparently was resting 
beneath another mesquite about 15 feet away. The rabbit dashed toward another mesquite about 10 
feet distant, reversed directions around this tree, and then crossed a small clearing, running for the 
shelter of a hackberry bush. The hawk at all times was in close pursuit and was never more than two 
feet off the ground. Wing tips touched the ground and shrubbery several times. The maneuvers of 
this particular broad-winged hawk were similar to those characteristic of the Cooper and Sharp- 
shinned hawks. 

The cottontail was captured by the hawk after a chase of about 50 feet. One foot clutched the 
shoulder region of the back; the other held the hindquarters, and balance was maintained with the 
wings. The hawk had no difficulty holding the rabbit, although it was mature and weighed about 
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two pounds. The cottontail was killed by a few sharp stabs of the beak into the postorbital region 
of the head. The hawk was so intent upon killing the cottontail that it was not frightened until the 
observer came within 10 feet of the scene of the killing. Even when flushed, the hawk was reluctant 
to leave the area and would fly only 50 to 100 feet at a time when pursued——Hupson G. REYNOLDs, 
Southwestern Forest and Range Experiment Station, Tucson, Arizona, December 20, 1950. 


Notes on the Nomenclature of the Brown Jay.—Hellmayr (Cat. Birds Amer., pt. 7, 1934:15, 
footnote 1) stated that the ventral coloration of the Brown Jay (Psilorhinus morio) varied so widely 
over the entire geographic range of the species that it was of no advantage to split the species into a 
northern and a southern race. At the same time he admitted that dark-bellied variants were “rather 
more predominant” in southern Veracruz. Brodkorb (Misc. Publ. Mus. Zool. Univ. Mich., No. 55, 
1943:71) noted variation in the ventral coloration of nine specimens from southern Veracruz and 
Tabasco and stated that several of them were paler below than a single bird from Tamaulipas. Fifty- 
five specimens of P. morio from the Robert T. Moore collection and from the United States National 
Museum show variation in ventral coloration along a north-south cline. Thirteen specimens from 
Nuevo Leén and Tamaulipas are noticeably pale ventrally. Specimens from southeastern San Luis 
Potosi, Puebla, Veracruz, Oaxaca, and Chiapas are mainly darker below than the northern birds. 
Although some of these specimens approach the northern birds in the pallor of their ventral colora- 
tion, 14 out of 15 specimens from southern Veracruz, northeastern Oaxaca, and Chiapas are uniformly 
darker below. The terminal populations of this cline are thus readily separable. This agrees with the 
findings of Wetmore (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 93, 1943:296-297), and his conclusion that there are two 
recognizable subspecies of Psilorhinus morio seems justified. 

A second character which shows a clinal pattern of variation is the intensity of the bluish, or 
glaucous, sheen on the outer webs of the rectrices, visible under certain conditions of illumination. 
This character was noted by Ridgway (Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus., 50, pt. 3, 1904:299) but has apparently 
not been used in the taxonomy of this species. Of 30 specimens taken between Nuevo Leon and a point 
five miles north of Jalapa, Veracruz, only one specimen lacks this sheen. Of ten specimens taken at 
various localities between Jalapa and Orizaba, Veracruz, three lack the sheen. Of fifteen specimens 
taken southeast of Orizaba in the states of Veracruz, Oaxaca, and Chiapas twelve have the bluish 
sheen absent or reduced to a mere trace. 

Van Rossem (Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 77, 1934:415-416), while recognizing two races of P. morio, 
synonymized Psilorhinus morio fuliginosus (Lesson), the mame which up to that time had been 
applied to the dark-bellied southern birds. This he did on the grounds that the type of Pica morio 
Wagler, presumably collected by Deppe at Jalapa, Veracruz, was an example of the dark southern race, 
to which he therefore applied the name Psilorhinus morio morio (Wagler). The pale northern popu- 
lation, left nameless by his action, he named P. m. palliatus. Van Rossem’s action seems unwarranted. 
He stated that “Other specimens definitely from Jalapa, which have been examined in the present 
study, belong to the northern and interior race” (op. cit.:415). Therefore he concluded that Deppe’s 
specimen was collected not at Jalapa but “much more probably at an altitude considerably below the 
town” (loc. cit.), a purely conjectural statement. The Moore collection contains an adult female .aken 
five miles north of Jalapa, 4450 feet, on March 22, 1939. This bird is definitely dark below. Since the 
town of Jalapa is at an elevation of 4423 feet, it seems likely that specimens taken at Jalapa and five 
miles north gf Jalapa pertain to the same population. Therefore, if van Rossem’s identification of 
his known Jalapan material was correct, the population at and near Jalapa includes variants toward 
both the northern and southern races. This implies that Wagler’s type of Pica morio may have come 
from an intermediate population at Jalapa. Further, the rectrices of the specimen taken five miles 
north of Jalapa are strongly and extensively bluish, and in this character the specimen is more similar 
to birds from the north than to those from the south. 

In view of the clinal nature of the variation in the ventral coloration of P. morio, the wide vari- 
ability of this coloration over most of the range of the species, and the apparent presence of both dark 
and pale variants in the population at the type locality of Pica morio, it seems proper to assume that 
Wagler’s type came from an intergrade population. Psilorhinus morio morio could thus properly be 
applied to the northern populations and Psilorhinus morio fuliginosus to the southern. 

Assignment of ranges to the two races of P. morio on the basis of the variation in ventral colora- 
tion is of necessity arbitrary. On the basis of the variation in the coloration of the rectrices P. m. morio 
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apparently extends south to Jalapa and P. m. fuliginosus extends north to Orizaba. The populations 
between these two localities are considered here to be intergrades. 

I wish to express my thanks to Dr. Alexander Wetmore for making available the specimens of 
Psilorhinus morio in the United States National Museum.—Joun Davis, Moore Laboratory of Zool- 
ogy, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, December 8, 1950. 


The Original Description of the Fossil Bird Cryptornis antiquus.—Lambrecht in 1921 
(Fossilium Catalogus, I, pt. 12, Aves, 89) lists “Cryptornis antiquus Milne-Edwards,” giving refer- 
ence to the work of that author and to appropriate synonymy. In his later volume, Handbuch der 
Palaeornithologie (1933:630), Lambrecht gives the same references and authority, with a four-line 
summary of the characters of this uncertainly known species. 

The bird in question, a partial skeleton, was first brought to attention by Laurillard in the final 
plate of the Atlas for d’Orbigny’s Dictionnaire Universel d’Histoire Naturelle, the plate, issued in 1847 
without a number, showing the bird three-fourths natural size. It is labelled “Espéce d’Alcedo des 
carriéres des environs de Paris.” Paul Gervais in Zoologie et Paléontologie Frangaises (1852:409), 
described the specimen definitely as Centropus ? antiquus, and figured it again, life size, in plate 49, 
figure 1. This is a valid description so that the specific name dates from this point. Milne-Edwards 
in his Recherches Anatomiques et Paléontologiques Oiseaux Fossiles de la France (vol. 2, 1870:371) 
described the specimen more fully under the heading “Cryptornis antiquus, nov. gen.,” with references 
to Laurillard and Gervais. His conclusion was that the species was not a member of the Cuculidae, 
as had been suggested doubtfully by Gervais, but that it was nearest to the African hornbills and 
should be placed immediately after them in the separate genus that he proposed. In plate 175 he gives 
an illustration of the bird life-size and here indicates it in the legend as “Squelette du Cryptornis 
antiquus (A. Edwards), Centropus ? Antiquus (P. Gervais) .” 

Lambrecht very evidently was misled by the statements last given, and so attributed both genus 
and species to Milne-Edwards although properly the name should be given as Cryptornis antiquus 
(Gervais). Since Lambrecht’s volume is our standard reference on fossil birds, it is desirable to note 
this correction to avoid future repetition of the error, particularly since the data are available only 
in large library centers—ALEXANDER WETMORE, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., De- 
cember 20, 1950. 


Notes on the Birds of Brazos County, Texas.—In 1940, Davis (Condor, 42:81-85) pub- 
lished a list of birds of Brazos County, Texas. Such a local list is useful, especially in Texas where 
suitable works of wider scope are lacking. Between 1940 and 1951 additional data have come to our 
attention which seem worthy of record. 

Permanent residents—No observations have been recorded, at least lately, of the Red-tailed 
Hawk (Buteo jamaicensis) nesting in Brazos County. Probably the species should be listed as a winter 
visitant. The Wild Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo) is reported by old-timers to have occurred in the 
county and restocked birds (M. g. intermedia) now are found within a few miles of the northern 
boundary. A King Rail (Rallus elegans) was observed near the Little Brazos River on July 26, 1950. 
The Belted Kingfisher (Megaceryle alcyon) is regularly seen, although it is not common. The Boat- 
tailed Grackle (Cassidix mexicanus) which Davis (loc. cit.) listed as a somewhat “rare” vagrant in 
1940, now is a common resident. It occurs in large flocks and breeding colonies have been located just 
across the county line in Burleson County. 

Summer visitants—Yellow-crowned Night Herons (Nyctanassa violacea) seen in late April in 
the Navasota River bottoms gave every indication of nesting. They are often seen in summer and 
probably are more than migrants here. The Chuck-will’s-widow (Caprimulgus carolinensis) is heard 
regularly in late April (April 15-30, 1950) and probably breeds. The breeding of the Inca Dove 
‘Scarfadella inca) in Brazos County has been reported by Fitch (Auk, 65, 1948:455-456), but it has 
not been noted since that time. The Horned Lark (Eremophila alpestris) has been observed in late 
spring at the college airport and should be investigated for a change in status from that of a winter 
visitant. Grasshopper Sparrows (Ammodramus savannarum) are heard abundantly in spring (April 
28, 1950) and probably breed here. 

Migrant species-—Several of the following species probably are more regular migrants than the 
meager observations indicate. Four specimens of the Oven-bird (Seiurus aurocapillus) were collected 
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in the Navasota River bottoms between April 3 and May 11, in 1940 and 1941; two specimens of the 
northern Water-thrush (Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis) were taken on April 29 and 30, 1941; one 
specimen of the American Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla) was found dead on the college campus on 
May 4, 1941. A Western Kingbird (Tyrannus verticalis) was collected by Wendell Swank and Petrides 
on May 13, 1949. Barn Swallows (Hirundo rustica) are common in spring, definite records on 
April 28 and 30, 1950, being available. A singing male Swainson Warbler (Limnothlypis swainsoni) 
was collected at Peach Creek in the Navasota River thickets on April 22, 1949. Other individuals were 
seen in the same locality on April 21 and 26, 1950. There is a good chance that they breed there, at 
least in years of low water. This is probably true also of the Kentucky Warbler (Oporornis formosus), 
which is common there in spring. Between April 20 and 30, 1950, Kentucky, Orange-crowned (Vermi- 
vora celata), and Nashville (V. ruficapilla) warblers, Louisiana Water-thrushes (Seiurus motacilla) 
and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks (Pheucticus ludovicianus) were seen there. Chipping Sparrow (Spizella 
passerina) flocks were observed in Bryan on about April 10, 1950. The Catbird (Dumatella caro- 
linensis) is probably a regular spring migrant, arriving in late April and early May. 

Vagrant species—Three Wood Ibises (Mycteria americana) were sighted over the Navasota 
River bottoms on September 3, 1950.—GerorcE A. Petripes and W. B. Davis, Department of Wildlife 
Management, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station, Texas, December 16, 1950. 


An Unusual Occurrence of the Saw-whet Owl.—On February 3, 1950, we collected an 
adult female Saw-whet Owl (.4egolius acadicus). The bird was found sleeping in the afternoon in an 
exposed outer branch of a tamarisk tree (Tamarix gallica) near the southeast edge of the Salton Sea 
north of Westmorland, Imperial County, California, at an elevation of 200 feet below sea level. This 
is the first record for the Imperial Valley. The specimen is now no. 1238 in the Cardiff Collection.— 
Evcene E. Carpirr and Bruce E. Carpirr, Bloomington, California, July 26, 1950. 


An Unusual Concentration of Elegant Terns in Southern California.—On August 27, 
1950, Herbert Clarke and I found eight Elegant Terns (Thalasseus elegans) at the Playa del Rey 
Gun Club near Los Angeles, California. Grinnell and Miller (Pac. Coast Avif. No. 27, 1944:127) list 
these birds as rare and irregular in their distribution in California. Consequently I was surprised to 
find thirty-two of them when I returned to the Playa del Rey Gun Club on September 6, 1950. Also 
there were sixteen on the beach near the Ballona Creek breakwater only a quarter of a mile away. 
One bird was taken and is now in the collection of the Allan Hancock Foundation at the University 
of Southern California. A feature of this species which is at once noticeable is the comparative slim- 
ness and length of the bill as compared to both the Caspian and Royal terns. The bill of the Elegant 
Tern seems almost one-half again as long as the head whereas the bills of the Caspian and Royal 
terns (both proportionately about the same length) , seem to be three-quarters the length of the head. 

The call notes of the Elegant Tern recalled at once those of the Least Tern. They are of the 
same quality but are not as high in pitch. They may be described as a nasal “karreeek, karreeek.” The 
call is loud but it is unlike the calls of the Caspean and Royal terns. The Royal Tern sounds somewhat 
like a high-pitched Caspian Tern. The Flegant Tern sounds like a low-pitched Least Tern. The call 
is repeated often both while on the ground and in the air. It may be given as a single note, a double 
note, two or more double notes, or as a combination of these ARNOLD SMALL, Department of Zool- 
ogy, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California, September 15, 1950. 


The Genus Cuculus in North America, a Reconsideration.—At the request of Dr. Alex- 
ander Wetmore, in his capacity as Chairman of the A.O.U. Committee on Classification and Nomen- 
clature, Mr. Wilson C. Hanna of Colton, California, has again forwarded to Washington, for re- 
examination, the specimen of Cuculus sp. from Wales, Alaska, recorded by him in 1947 (Condor, 49:42). 

It is the writer’s view, in which Dr. Wetmore concurs, that Mr. Hanna’s bird represents not an 
immature Cuculus canorus subsp., but an adult hepatic-phase female of Cuculus saturatus Blyth 
(formerly optatus Gould), and even a well-marked one with respect to the deep red-brown bars of 
the upper parts, the strong barring of the rump and upper tail coverts, and the broad blackish bars 
of the under parts. Its wing length (flattened) of 197 mm. clearly places it with the longer-winged 
northern race, Cuculus saturatus horsfieldi Moore (see Junge, Temminckia, 2, 1937:202). 

This discovery has led us to reexamine the two other North American specimens of Cuculus, 
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discussed by Friedmann and Riley in 1931 (Auk, 48:269). We agree with these authors that U.S. 
Nat. Mus. no. 118864, collected by William Palmer on St. Paul Island on July 4, 1890, represents 
Cuculus saturatus and find that its flattened wing length of 203 mm. places it also with the race 
horsfieldi. 

U.S. Nat. Mus. no. 325410, taken by H. B. Collins, Jr. on St. Lawrence Island on July 1, 1930, 
proves, however, to be, not Cuculus canorus bakeri Hartert, but similarly an example of Cuculus 
saturatus horsfieldi (flattened wing length, 201 mm.). It is a subadult gray-phase female and is well 
marked in the deep tone of the gray upper parts, the broadness of the blackish bars of the under 
parts, and the color character of the carpo-metacarpal patch (smudged with slate gray and unbarred). 

The true Cuculus canorus bakeri is a dark subtropical race ranging from the Himalayas through 
Assam and northern Burma to Yunnan, Szechwan, and southern Kansu. It appears to be scarcely 
migratory, although it is probable that its more northern representatives move somewhat southward 
in winter. Although not impossible, it would be highly extraordinary ever to find an example of it in 
Alaska. Cuculus saturatus horsfieldi, on the other hand, is not only a common breeding bird in north- 
eastern Siberia as far as the Arctic Circle, but it winters in numbers as far south as the Solomon Islands, 
New Guinea, and Australia, and thus might occur almost anywhere as a vagrant. 

It is our opinion, then, that Cuculus canorus bakeri Hartert must be deleted from the A.O.U. 
Check-list of North American Birds, and that all three of the North American examples of Cuculus 
must be referred to Cuculus saturatus horsfieldi Moore—H. G. Dricnan, United States National 
Museum, Washington, D.C., December 28, 1950. 


Observations on Some New Mexican Birds.—The following notes are based on observa- 
tions made in New Mexico in the early months of 1950 when I resided in Albuquerque. Several species 
in this list are mentioned because they are considered to be uncommon or unusual in occurrence in 
the region, judging by data summarized by Bailey (Birds of New Mexico, 1928). Specimens of the 
Long-billed Dowitcher and Grace Warbler have been deposited in the Museum of Zoology, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. Subspecific determination of the dowitchers was provided by Dr. 
George H. Lowery. 

Plegadis guarauna. White-faced Glossy Ibis. A single bird was seen on April 9, at a small marsh 
about 12 miles south of Albuquerque, Bernalillo County. Available records indicate that this bird has 
been observed only infrequently near Albuquerque. 

Anser albifrons. White-fronted Goose. This species is considered rare in the Rocky Mountain 
region. Seven individuals were observed on March 12 at relatively close range while they were feeding 
in a marsh about 12 miles south of Albuquerque. A single Snow Goose (Chen hyperborea) was in 
company with them. 

Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk. This species is listed by Mrs. Bailey as not common. 
Although I saw no living birds, two dead ones were found along the highways. On March 4, a badly 
decomposed bird was found about 13 miles south of Albuquerque, near the Rio Grande River, and 
another several miles southeast of Belen, along state highway No. 6. Both had been shot. 

Urubitinga anthracina. Mexican Black Hawk. A single individual was observed in a grove of 
cottonwoods along the Gila River near Cliff, Grant County, on April 20. When approached too closely 
the bird would fly a short distance and alight in a cottonwood where it would try to remain hidden 
from view. This act was repeated on several approaches but gave ample opportunity for observation. 
The species is listed as an occasional visitor. 

Limnodromus griseus scolopaceus. Dowitcher. Six specimens collected on March 19, ail in winter 
dress, were taken about 12 miles south of Albuquerque, where the species is not common during spring 
migration. Single birds in breeding plumage were observed at the same place on April 6, 8, 10 and 15. 
The collected specimens have all been identified as the western form. 

Scardafella inca. Inca Dove. Several observed at Virden, Hidalgo County, on April 21, were obvi- 
ously paired and were no‘ed mainly about dwellings and farm buildings, especially where cattle or 
poultry were gathered. The species is considered uncommon in this part of the state. 

Vermivora luciae. Lucy Warbler. Large numbers of this supposedly rare New Mexican species 
were observed on two successive days in the southwestern portion of the state. On April 20, near Cliff, 
Grant County, a considerable number was seen in the willows along the Gila River. Again on 
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April 21, many were noted in willows bordering irrigation canals, near Virden, Hidalgo County. On 
both occasions the birds were quite tame, allowing one to approach to within a few feet and at times 
making use of binoculars unnecessary. 

Dendroica graciae. Grace Warbler. A single male was taken during a snowfall about four miles 
south of Tijeras, Bernalillo County, on April 10. This date is several days earlier than previous spring 
records for the Albuquerque region —Kart W. Hatter, Killeen Base, Killeen, Texas, December 15, 1950. 


Recent Bird Records from Mount Rainier National Park.—Since the spring of 1947, a 
considerable number of records that warrant publication have been obtained at Mount Rainier 
National Park, Washington. For the most part they are of bird species previously unreported in the 
area, although some merely furnish data of an unusual nature on species known to visit the park. 

Five Cormorants (Phalacrocorax auritus) were observed by the writer at Reflection Lake, eleva- 
tion 4860 feet, on July 24, 1947. This is the first record for the park. 

Mr. Terence QO. Clark of Seattle reported seeing seven Shoveller Ducks (Spatula clypeata) on 
Frying Pan Creek, elevation 3700 feet, on May 27, 1948. On August 26 of the same year, Gordon 
Gullion observed sixteen over Yakima Park. This species had not previously been seen in the park. 

While in the Carbon River area on July 14, 1948, I found a group of four juvenal American 
Mergansers (Mergus merganser) with their mother along Chenuis Creek, elevation 2200 feet. This 
constitutes the first known breeding record for the park. 

Merlin Potts and Gordon Gullion recorded two American Rough-legged Hawks (Bu‘eo lagopus) 
at Yakima Park, elevation 6400 feet, in August, 1947. Potts reported the birds first on August 26, 
while Gullion saw them several times after that date. These constitute the first records of this species 
from the park. 

Several California Quail (Lophortyx californica) were flushed near the Tahoma Creek road 
bridge, elevation 2100 feet, on May 19, 1948, by Robert Jeffrey. This is the first record of this bird 
from the Nisqually River drainage since 1924 and the fourth record for the entire park. It is interesting 
to note that by the summer of 1949 a pair had driited on up the river as far as Longmire. 

On August 29, 1947, Gordon Gullion saw two Killdeers (Charadrius vociferus) at Yakima Park, 
elevation 6400 feet. On July 22, 1948, Gordon Patterson observed one at Paradise Valley, elevation 
5500 feet. There have been only three previous records from the park, the last in 1937. 

On August 18, 1948, a Wilson Phalarope (Steganopus tricolor) was observed at Yakima Park 
by Gordon Gullion. This is the first record for the park. 

A Ring-billed Gull (Larus delawarensis) was seen at Yakima Park by Gordon Gullion on July 10 
and 11, 1948. This is the first record for the park. 

Throughout the month of May, 1947, I saw Band-tailed Pigeons (Columba fasciata) around 
Longmire in bands ranging up to approximately 100. These bands were the largest reported in years. 

Several Rough-winged Swallows (Stelgidopteryx ruficollis) were reported at Yakima Park on 
August 16, 1948, by Gordon Gullion. These constitute the first record for the park. 

On July 31, 1947, I observed a Solitary Vireo (Vireo solitarius) at Longmire, elevation 2760 feet. 
This was a lone bird and likely a straggler in the area. It was not seen again. This is the third record 
from the park, both others coming in early August, 1937 and 1939. 

An extensive migration of Nashville Warblers (Vermivora ruficapilla) was seen at Yakima Park 
on August 28, 1947, by Gordon Gullion. This species is new to the park records. 

On May 21, 1948. I watched a large number of Black-throated Gray Warblers (Dendroica 
nigrescens) at Longmire. They stayed only a few hours before drifting out of the area. This species 
had never before been recorded from the park. 

On May 16, 1947, a large number of Hermit Warblers (Dendroica occidentalis) visited Longmire 
and the upper Nisqually River Val.ey, elevation 3900 feet. This constitutes the first record of this 
warbler from the park. The birds were observed by Gordon Gullion, Merlin Potts and myself. In 
May, 1948, another band came into the Longmire area and stayed for several days. 

On July 31, 1947, a Western Meadowlark (Sturnella neglecta) was seen at an elevation of 2700 
feet in Stevens Canyon by Merlin Potts. This is the third record for the park, with previous records 
in 1919 and 1940. 

Another first record for the park came on October 6, 1947, when my wife and I observed several 
American Goldfinches (Spinus tristis) at Longmire. The birds stayed about for two days. 
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A White-winged Crossbill (Loxia leucoptera) was observed at Yakima Park by Gordon Gullion 
on August 3, 1948. This is a rare bird in the park, with previous records only from Longmire and 
Indian Henry Hunting Ground. 

On July 15, 1948, I found a dead Spotted Towhee (Pipilo maculatus) on the highway at Sunrise 
Point, elevation 6200 feet. This is the first actual record for the park, although Taylor and Shaw 
(Mammals and Birds of Mount Rainier National Park, 1919) stated that it had been reported from 
the area but had no records to verify the report—RussELt K. Grater, National Park Service, Lake 
Mead National Recreational Area, Boulder City, Nevada, November 8, 1950. 


New Bird Records-for Western Nevada.—Alcorn (Condor, 48, 1946:129-138), Gabrielson 
(Condor, 51, 1949:179-187), and Linsdale (Pac. Coast Avif. No. 23, 1936) have published ornitho- 
logical records from the Lahontan Valley and Carson Sink area of western Nevada. To supplement 
the work of these writers, the records to follow here seem worthy of note. All but that of the Arctic 
Loon were made on the 205,000-acre Stillwater Wildlife Management Area, which lies to the north 
and east of the town of Fallon, Churchill County. The loon skin is in my personal collection; all other 
specimens are in the United States National Museum. 

Gavia arctica pacifica. Arctic Loon. The remains of an immature of this subspecies was picked up 
on April 9, 1950, from the shore of Soda Lake, approximately five miles northwest of Fallon, and sent 
to Mr. Jewett, who confirmed this identification. This bird had probably been dead for a month or 
more. This is, to the best of my knowledge, the first record of this loon in Nevada. 

Mareca americana. Baldpate. Alcorn lists this species as a year-round resident in the Lahontan 
Valley, but reports that “no nests or young birds have been seen.” On July 12, 1950, I collected from 
a brood of eight a young Baldpate which was passing from the downy to feathered stage. This brood, 
along with four other Baldpate broods, was in the Indian Lakes area. 

Anas discors. Blue-winged Teal. Alcorn cites but one record of this species in the Lahontan Val- 
ley, a male taken on April 1, 1939, by Vernon Mills of Fallon. Since that time this bird has apparently 
become more numerous in this part of Nevada. Periodic sight records of male Blue-winged Teal, 
often accompanied by female teal, were made between May 16 and June 15 in 1949 and 1950 by 
LeRoy W. Giles, Vernon and Laura Mills, and the writer. As many as three males have been seen 
in a single day. Undoubtedly this species breeds here, although it is by no means abundant. 

Bucephala albeola. Bufflehead. On one of the Indian Lakes, two Buffleheads extended their 
1949-50 winter stay through May and June and up until July 12, 1950, when one of the birds was 
collected. After this the bird’s partner disappeared. The Bufflehead collected turned out to be a male 
in the eclipse plumage and was consequently flightless. Alcorn lists the Bufflehead as a “winter resident. 
Seen in all months from October to June, inclusive.” Linsdale does not record any summer records 
for the species in the state. 

Charadrius alexandrinus. Snowy Plover. Linsdale says this species is “probably a regular summer 
resident in small numbers” in Nevada. My own observations show that it occurs in larger numbers 
and more frequently than supposed. On the Stillwater Wildlife Management Area it is seen in the 
Pelican Island Marsh, along the Big Water, and Stillwater Point Reservoir. These locations offer similar 
habitat—open alkaline lakes with a shoreline practically void of vegetation. My notes contain numerous 
sight records between July 7 and August 31, inclusive, in 1949 and 1950. On July 20, 1950, a flock of 
50 was seen on the Bix Water and on August 8, 1950, the four-mile long east shore of the Big Water 
had from one to several Snowy Plovers at intervals of 100 to 200 feet, making a total of several hun- 
dred birds. One plover was collected from the Big Water on July 15, 1949. 

* Charadrius hiaticula. Semipalmated Plover. One of this species was seen at the Big Water on 
August 22, 1949. On May 8, 1950, one from a flock of six was taken in the Indian Lakes. On Septem- 
ber 9, 1950, a female, one of several, was collected from the Big Water; and on September 13, 1950, 
four were seen at the Big Water. So far as I can determine, the bird taken on September 9, 1950, is the 
first taken in the fall in the state. This species appears to be to a regular migrant in small numbers 
in the Lahontan Valley. 

Squatarola squatarola. Black-bellied Plover. Linsdale fails to list this species, but Alcorn lists 
several fall records. My notes contain some spring records. On April 10, 1950, in the Stillwater Marshes 
I collected a male from a flock of twenty-eight. On April 18, 1950, at the same location I observed a 
flock of twelve, and on May 16, 1950, ten were seen at the Big Water. 
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Totanus flavipes. Lesser Yellow-legs. I have but one additional record of this uncommon species, 
a male taken on July 29, 1949, in the Indian Lakes. 

Calidris canutus. Knot. On May 16, 1950, I obtained one of two Knots observed at the northeast 
edge of the Nutgrass Area. To the best of my knowledge, this constitutes the first record of this species 
in the state. 

Erolia minutilla. Least Sandpiper. Linsdale and Alcorn fail to list any July records of this species. 
On July 13, 1949, I collected a female, one of two seen in the Stillwater Marshes. 

Hydroprogne caspia. Caspian Tern. Linsdale fails to record any nesting colonies of this species 
in the state. Alcorn says, “A few nest each year on a small island in the Lahontan Reservoir.” This 
bird also nests on a bare island, one-third of an acre in size, in the Stillwater Point Reservoir. On 
June 15, 1949, eleven nests, containing only eggs, were counted on the island. Fifteen adults were also 
present. The island was next visited on August 5, 1949, when four young, not yet able to fly, and 
eighty-eight adults were counted. The colony showed a significant increase in size in 1950. On June 2, 
1950, a total of 107 nests was counted along with over 100 adults. Intermingled with the tern nests 
were thirteen nests of the California Gull (Larus californicus). No young of either species had yet 
hatched, but all nests held from one to three eggs. The island was last visited on July 31, 1950, when 
sixty young Caspian Terns and seven young gulls were flushed into the water. A few of the young 
could fly—Davip B. Marsnatt, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Fallon, Nevada, October 2, 1950. 


California Condors in Madera County, California.—On August 30, 1950, at 5:30 p.m., 
Mr. Fred D. Douthitt, Superintendent of the San Joaquin Experimental Range, called my attention 
to some Condors (Gymnogvps californianus) circling over the Range. Mr. Douthitt had first seen the 
birds at about 5:15 p.m. We counted six birds in one widespread group and a few minutes later, after 
the six had disappeared northward, saw three in the east, thereby making a possible total of nine 
Condors in all. The Condors seemed to dwarf a group of Turkey Vultures which were circling at a 
lower altitude. 

During the entire time, none of the birds was observed to flap its wings. Individuals would appear 
overhead and then disappear into the distance within short periods of time, giving one the impression 
that they were soaring at fast speeds. That they were riding on updrafts is partly indicated by the 
presence of a storm front which appeared at 2:30 p.m. north of the Range in the form of dust clouds. 
By 5:30 p.m. the dust cloud was directly west of the Range. 

Grinnell and Miller (Pac. Coast Avif. No. 27, 1944) do not cite any records of this species north 
of Fresno County in recent years—NATHAN W. CouHEN, Division of Zoology, University of California, 
San Joaquin Experimental Range, O’Neals, California, October 30, 1950. 


The Fulvous Tree-duck in Northeastern California.—On October 10, 1950, a Fulvous Tree- 
duck (Dendrocygna bicolor) was seen flying over one of the ponds on the Honey Lake State Water- 
fowl Refuge, near Wendel, in eastern Lassen County, California. This individual was observed again 
on October 11 and was collected on October 12. The specimen, an immature male, is now no. 122469 
in the collection of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 

During the two days this bird was observed it was noted that it remained in company with a large 
number of American Coots (Fulica americana) and did not flush with the large flocks of tipping ducks 
occupying this pond at the same time. When flushed, this tree-duck flew alone and tended to return 
to the location from which it flushed. 

Although this species has apparently never before been recorded from northeastern California, 
its occurrence at Honey Lake is not surprising since tree-ducks breed in Nevada at Washoe Lake and 
near Fallon, 75 and 90 miles, respectively, to the southeast (Friedmann, Condor, 49, 1947:193). These 
areas are part of the same general physiographic region and it seems probable that this bird was a 
straggler from either the Washoe Lake or Fallon breeding colonies. The northernmost previous record 
of the Fulvous Tree-duck in California is from the vicinity of Live Oak, Sutter County (Wetmore, 
Condor, 21, 1919:73), about 100 miles southwest of Honey Lake and in the Sacramento Valley. 

Thanks are due John E. Chattin and Malcolm E. Foster of the California Division of Fish and 
Game for permission to collect this duck—Gorpon W. Gutiion, Honey Lake Refuge, Wendel, Cali- 
fornia, October 26, 1950. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Volume 7 of James L. Peters’ Check-list of 
Birds of the World was received March 26, 1951. 
It treats the passerine families of the superfam- 
ily Furnarioidea (woodhewers, oven birds, ant- 
thrushes and their allies) and the broadbills. This 
marks then a further stride in the completion of 
Peters’ most valuable work. The volume was pub- 
lished by the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The frontispiece of this issue shows the Ivory- 
billed Woodhewer, Xiphorhynchus flavigaster, as 
painted by Andrew Jackson Grayson at Mazat- 
lan, Sinaloa, in October, 1868. This is the thir- 
teenth of Grayson’s paintings published in the 
Condor. Its publication was made possible by a 
generous contribution from Mr. Howard Robert- 
son. From Grayson’s notes, the following com- 
ments on this woodhewer have been extracted: 

“Like the little Creeper it inhabits the oldest 
and darkest forests, searching each tree from its 
roots upwards for insects upon which entirely it 
subsists. Circling around from one side of the 
tree to the other in its upward course until reach- 
ing a certain height, it suddenly drops to the 
roots of another tree and immediately commences 
its ascent as before. Often have I watched it when 
seated upon an old log, in the shadiest woods, 


» performing its eccentric maneuvers, whilst my 


presence was hardly noticed. 

“Its enormously long curved bill enables it to 
probe deeply into the rents and knot holes of the 
old trees for its food, whilst its very acute claws, 
and the rigid points of the tail feathers, facilitates 
and sustains it upon the sides of the tree, in every 
respect like the woodpeckers. I have never ob- 
served it pecking in the decayed parts of trees, 
as the woodpeckers do, indeed the form of the 
bill is unsuited for such work. Although its wings 
are ample yet its flight does not appear to be long 
continued, and it is usually very low, below the 
branches of the trees—as if endeavoring to keep 
concealed as much as possible in the dark and 
silent woods in which it is most commonly seen. 


“The nest which I discovered near the Rio 
Mazatlan was in a small limb of a decayed tree 
with the top and limbs broken off, and overhung 
and festooned with vines. I often observed both 
male and female pass in and out separately. The 
nest was about twenty feet from the ground.” 


COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 

JANUARY.—The monthly meeting of the South- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
was held at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. The following names were proposed for 
membership: Glenn L. Berkey, 22 S. State Ct., 
Rittman, Ohio, and George G. Loring, 1737 Cam- 
bridge St., Cambridge, Mass., by S. B. Peyton; 
Edmonston Fisher Coil, 1867 Fort Stockton Dr., 
San Diego 3, Calif., and Norman G. Conan, 1789 
Fiske Ave., Pasadena 6, Calif., by Wade Fox, Jr.; 
John B. Colton, 717 Ave. “K,” National City, 
Calif.. by C. L. Hubbs; Robert Charles Froh- 
ling, 1218 Plane St., Union, New Jersey, by W. L. 
Chambers; David C. Hooper, Box 251, College, 
Alaska, by Tom Cade; Nagamichi Kuroda, No. 1, 
Fukuyoshi-cho, Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan, by Mrs. J. Q. Burch; Joseph Robison 
Murphy, Box 461, Station 1, Provo, Utah, by 
C. Lynn Hayward; Mrs. Fred L. Brainerd, P. O. 
Box 33, La Canada, Calif., Carleton Blaine Lyon, 
6361 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif., 
Mrs. E. J. Miller, 159 Melville Ave., Palo Alto, 
Calif. Will F. Morrish, 239 Glorietta Blvd., 
Orinda, Calif., Alfred Ogden Ramsay, McDon- 
ough School, McDonough, Maryland, Adele Vir- 
ginia van Loben Sels, “Amistad,” Courtland, 
Calif., James Franklin Schwimmer, 1347 Colton 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif., John H. Urabec, M.D., 
931 Micheltorena St., Los Angeles 26, Calif., and 
Marion D. Simmerman, 29 Blachford Court, 
Oakland 11, Calif., all by C. V. Duff. 

C. V. Duff, reporting for the nominating com- 
mittee, presented the names of Wilson C. Hanna 
for president, W. J. Sheffler for vice-president, 
Wade Fox, Jr., for second vice-president, and 
Dorothy E. Groner for secretary. There being no 
further nominations, it was moved and seconded 
that the nominations be closed and that the sec- 
retary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot 
for the slate as proposed. 

Dr. James Robertson-Justice spoke on “The 
Work of the Severn Wildfowl Trust in Great 
Britain,” describing some novel techniques in 
capturing birds for marking—Dorotuy E. 
Groner, Secretary. 


NORTHERN DIVISION 
FEBRUARY.—The monthly meeting of the North- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
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was held at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, on February 1, 1951. The following were pro- 
posed for membership: Norman R. French, 1501 
Broadway, Boulder, Colorado, by F. A. Pitelka; 
Mrs. Edith D. McHenry, 396 26th St., Oakland, 
Calif., by Susan E. Chattin; Harrison B. Tor- 
doff, Natural History Museum, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, and Wally Halvoight, 
341 South Roxbury Ave., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
by A. H. Miller. 

Dr. Pitelka reported on the Second Annual 
Conservation Conference for the Conservation 
Committee and moved that a letter be written to 
the State Department of Natural Resources ask- 
ing that organizations such as the Cooper Club 
be notified of future conferences. The motion 
carried. 


Mr. Curl reported a Water Ouzel at Orinda on 
January 28. Mr. Ryker reported Lawrence Gold- 
finches at the home of Miss Wythe in Oakland on 
January 31. 

The program of the evening was devoted to 
color films taken by Dr. Russell T. Congdon on 
his trips to Texas and to Churchill, Manitoba.— 
Henry E. Cuitps, Jr., Secretary. 


Marcu.—The monthly meeting of the North- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
was held on March 1, 1951, at the University of 
California, Berkeley. The following were pro- 
posed for membership: F. H. Bosbyshell, 5455 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, Calif., by Lois C. 
Taylor; Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Williams, 73 Hazel- 
wood Ave., San Francisco 12, Calif., by Junea 
W. Kelly; Platt Davis, 117 E. ist St., Albany, 
Oregon, by A. H. Miller; and Blanche O. Clear, 
1730 Scenic Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif., by F. A. 
Pitelka. 

Mrs. Kelly reported an early record for the 
Chipping Sparrow on Mt. Diablo on February 23. 

Mr. David Wiltsie spoke on the “Birds and 
Fur Seals of the Pribilof Islands.”—Henry E. 
Cuitps, Jr., Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club was held at Asilomar 
Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove, California, 
with 120 members and guests present. Registra- 
tion began at 9:00 a.m. in Class Hall on April 20, 
1951, and at 10:00 a.m. the meetings were opened 
with an address of welcome by Wilson C. Hanna, 
President of the Southern Division, and a re- 
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sponse by Junea W. Kelly, President of the 
Northern Division. 

Following a short business meeting, the follow- 
ing scientific papers were presented: Observations 
on a Southern California Diurnal Flyway, How- 
ard L. Cogswell; Yearly Cycle in the Bird Popu- 
lation of Boca Spring, William Salt; Socorro 
Island Expedition of Andrew Jackson Grayson, 
Lois Chambers Taylor; High Lights of My Trip 
to the Tenth International Ornithological Con- 
gress in Sweden, Junea W. Kelly; Chendytes to 
Date, Loye Miller and Hildegarde Howard; Some 
Abnormal Growths in the Beaks of Birds, Wade 
Fox; Weather Influence on Raptorial Predation, 
Eben L. McMillan; An Ornithological Reconnais- 
sance of the Barranca de Cobre Region, Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, Kenneth E. Stager; Chaparral Vege- 
tation-types as Bird Habitats in the San Gabriel 
Mountains, California, Howard L. Cogswell. 

An evening session of motion pictures presented 
“Savage Splendor,” “The Boy and the Eagle” by 
William R. Lasky, and “Seal Island.” In the as- 
sembly room of Class Hall an excellent exhibit of 
bird portraits of Ed N. Harrison and Frances F. 
Roberts was on display throughout the meetings 

On Saturday, April 21, the following papers 
were given: Birds and Endoparasites, Marietta 
Voge; The Occurrence of the Incubation Patch, 
Robert E. Bailey; Water Loss by the Brown 
Towhee in Relation to Air Temperature, William 
R. Dawson; Observations on Hibernation in Cap- 
rimulgidae, Joe T. Marshall, Jr.; Variation in 
Screech Owls of the American Deserts, Alden H. 
Miller; Interbreeding of Red-naped and Red- 
breasted Sapsuckers in British Columbia, Thomas 
R. Howell; Interspecific Hybridization in Birds, 
Charles G. Sibley; Birds Found in Summer on 
Arno Atoll, Marshall Islands, Joe T. Marshall, 
Jr.; The Analysis of Tape-recorded Bird Songs, 
William R. Fish; A Motion Picture—with Apolo- 
gies to the Condor, J. R. Pemberton, Ed N. Har- 
rison, and Frances F. Roberts. 

On Saturday evening, Ed N. Harrison and C. 
V. Duff presided as masters of ceremonies at the 
banquet table, presenting a special motion-picture 
award to J. R. Pemberton for his supporting role 
in a film on the California Condor. The evening 
was concluded with a motion picture record of 
the Sheffler-Los Angeles County Museum Bar- 
ranca de Cobre Expedition. 

On Sunday, April 22, field trips were made to 
off-shore waters of Monterey Bay and to the 
Hastings Natural History Reservation in the 
upper Carmel Valley. 





For Sale, Exchange and Want Column—Each Cooper Club member is entitled to one free adver- 
tising notice in any issue of The Condor. Notices of over five lines will be charged for at the rate of 
25 cents per line. For this department, address Sidney B. Peyton, R. R. No. 2, Box 260, Fillmore, Calif. 


BooKkFINDER—World-wide search for any book on any subject. Send your wants. No obligation. 
Falconry, hawking, and birds-of-prey our specialty. Lists issued. Original art by famous artists. Books 
bought and sold.—W. R. Hecut, Box 4206, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 


For Satre—Quarterly Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, vol. 1, no. 1; vol. 2, nos. 1 and 
2; vol. 3, nos. 2, 3, and 4; vol. 4, nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; vol. 5, nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; $2.00 each number, or 
complete run for $25.00. Deluxe Santa Barbara edition of Dawson’s “Birds of California,” autographed 
copy number 9 of the limited edition; green morocco, as new, $100.00.—Rosert A. McCase, 424 Uni- 
versity Farm Place, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


WantTED—Dwight’s Guils of the World; Bannerman’s Birds of Tropical West Africa, vols. 1-6; 
Curtiss’ A Short Zoology of Tahiti (1937) ; Peterson’s Field Guide to the Birds (1st ed., 1934). Will 
purchase or trade for any of these—Capr. Kart W. Hatter, Box 3344, Killeen Base, Killeen, Texas. 


For SateE—Chinchillas, C. lanigera and C. brevicaudaia, proven breeders, reasonable; they are 
clean, gentle, require small space, light work, ideal for retired people, easily fed and reasonable feed 
cost. Investigate today this living investment of chinchillas that are to produce the fur of the future. 
—E. C. Hanson, 1305 Wisconsin Ave., Racine, Wisconsin. 


For Sare—Bent’s Life Histories, Bulletins 142 and 146 (shorebirds), $10.00; Bulletin 176 (cuckoos 
to hummingbirds), $4.00; Bulletin 179 (flycatchers to swallows), $4.00. Sage, Bishop and Bliss, 1913, 
The Birds of Connecticut, $1.50. Hatch, 1892, Notes on the Birds of Minnesota, $2.00. Wheaton, 1879, 
The Birds of Ohio, $1.00. Bendire, 1892-95, Life Histories of North American Birds, 2 vols., 19 plates 
of eggs in color, unbound but complete, $12.00—IAn McT. Cowan, Dept. of Zoology, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


For Sate—Complete set of The Condor, vol. 1 (1899) through vol. 47 (1945); vols. 1-34 and 
indexes (1899-1928) bound in half-leather. Journal of Mammalogy, vol. 1 (1919) through vol. 26, 
no. 4 (1945); vols. 1-14 and indexes (1919-1939) bound in half-leather. Birds of North and Middle 
America, parts 1-9 (1901-1941), by Ridgway and Friedmann, parts 1 through 8 bound in half-leather. 
Wilson’s “American Ornithology,” New York, 1853. Bats, by Glover Merrill Allen (autographed), 
Cambridge, 1939. Oceanic Birds of South America, by Robert Cushman Murphy, 2 vols., New York, 
1936. British Birds, by H. F. Witherby, vols. 1, 2 (bound) ; vols. 3, 4 (with binder) ; vols. 5, nos. 1-10, 
12 (with binder) ; vol. 6; vol. 7, nos. 1-11; vol. 8; vol. 9, nos. 1-3, 5-12; vol. 10, nos. 1-3. A Practical 
Handbook of British Birds, by H. F. Witherby, vols. 1-3, London, 1920. North American Shore Birds, 
by Daniel Giraud Elliot, New York, 1895. Prices on request —LAuRENCE M. Huey, Natural History 
Museum, Balboa Park, San Diego 1, California. 


WaAnTED—To complete my set, volume 1, no. 4 (July, 1947) of Audubon Field Notes. Any reason- 
able price will be paid —KEennetu C. Parkes, Laboratory of Ornithology, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 
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In issuing this new list we have made many changes but have endeavored to price the items as 
low as is consistent with our limited editions and in accordance with a recent inventory. Many of our 
publications are now nearly depleted and some entirely sold out. All these publications are sent post 
paid anywhere in the United States; for sales in California please add 3% sales tax on all items 


except the Condor journal. 


We are continually buying in old “Club” publications and at times can supply complete files. 


Send us your want list. 


THE CONDOR 

Vol. I (1899) “Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithological 

Club”’ (Out of print) 

Vols. II to VII (1900-1905) The Condor (Out of print) 

Vols. VIII and IX (1906-1907) The Condor, com- 
plete, each volume - - - - -- 


Vols. X and XI (1908-1909) The Condor, com- 
plete, each volume - - - 


Vols. XII and XIII (1910-1911) The Condor, 6 com- 
plete, each volume - - - - - - ~ 

Vols. XIV to XXIV (1912-1922) The Condor, com- 
plete, each volume - - - - - - - - 

Vols. XXV to i (1923- 1930) The Condor, 
complete, each volume - - -- 

Vols. XXXIII to 46 (1931-1944) The Condor, « com- 
plete, each volume - - - - 

Vol. 47 (1945) The Condor, euattion --- 

Vols. 48 and 49 (1946-1947) The Condor, innate, 
containing reprinted issues of three numbers, 
each volume - - - - - - = *- *- = = = 

Vols. 50 and $1 (1948-1949) The Condor, original 
issues complete, each volume - - - - - - 


PACIFIC COAST AVIFAUNA 
No. 1, 900 Bints of the Ketarbus Sound Region, Alaska; 
80 pp., 1 map $1.00 


No, 2, 1901 Land Birds of Santa Crux County, Cat 
ornia; le - Out o; print. 
~ By R. C. McGrecor 


~ 3, 1902 Check-list of California owe, 100 
By J. Garnwent 
m4 1904 Birds of the Huachuca eet Os ; = 
-- - = = = = (Out of print 
- By LS. SwartH 
No. ied’ 1909 A Bibliography of California eer 


$12.00 
$6.00 
$8.00 


$4.00 


$8.00 


$4.00 
$8.00 


$8.00 
$6.00 


By J. Grinnett 
No. 6, 1909 Index to the Bulletin -— the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club, vol. I (1899), and its continuation, 
The Condor, vols. II to X (1900-1908); 48 pp. 
(Out of print) 


y Henry B. Karpin 
No. 7, 1912 Bird of the Pacific Slope of Southern oe. 
fornia; 122 pp.- - - ee 
By G. Wauerr 
No. 8, 1912 A Systematic List of the Birds of California; 

23 pp. $ .25 


By J. GRinwELL 
™, ’ 1913 The Birds of the Fresno District; 
4 pp. 


$ .50 


No. 10 ou Distributional List of the Birds of Actes 


133 pp., - = ---- 
_—s By H. S. Swarte 


(With all orders for Avifauna 10, we include the 
supplement.) 
Supplement to Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 10. The author, 
H. Anderson, has brought this state list up to 
date. Reprint from The Condor, 56, March, 1934, 
pp. 7883 ----=- ce ee = $3 


No. 11, 1915 A Distributional List of the Birds of Cali- 
fornia; 217 Pp., + maps $1.00 
yj. Gennes: 

No. 12, 1916 Birds, a the Southern California Cone 
Islands; 127 pp., 1 map- - - --- = « $ .5 
By A. B. Howett 
No. 13, 1919 Second Ten Year Index to The Condor, 
volumes XI-XX 719091918); 92 pp. - = - $2 2.00 

y J. R. PeEmBertTon 
No. 14, 1921 me. Birds of Montana; 194 pp., 35 illus- 
ims < “aes $3.00 
By Anetas A, SAUNDERS 


No. 15, 1923 Birds Recorded from the Santa Rita Moun- 
tains in Southern Arizona; 60 pp., 4 illustrations. $ .50 
By Frorence Merriam Barey 


No, 16, 1924 Bibliography of California Ornithology; 2nd 
“Installment; 19 191 "pp. : —_ ey 52.00 0 


y J. Gainnext 
No. 17, 1925 A Distributional List of the Birds of British 
Columbia; 158 ap colored frontispiece and map, 26 
line maps,, 12 i -“--. - « «= « $2.00 
By ALLan Brooxs and “Harry S. SwarrH 
No. 18, 1927 Directory to the Bird-life of the San Fran- 
- Bay Region; 160 PP. one map, colored — 
“/ Joszrxn Gummett and Manoazer W. Wyre 
am, 4 1929 Birds of the Portland Ares, Oregon; 54 
1 illustrations - - - - sto 
By Stranuzy G. Jewsrt and Ina N. GABRIELSON 


No. 20, 1931 Third Ten Year Index to The Condor, vol- 
umes XXI-XXX (1919-1928); 152 pp.- - - $2.00 
By G. Wort 
No. 21, 1933 Revised List of the Birds of Southwestern 

California; pp $2.00 


By G 


No. 23, 1936 The Birds of one: 145 pp. - - $2.00 
By Jean M. Linspatz 
No. a 1936 The Birds of the Charleston i, 
; 65 PPT illustrations - - - - + $1.00 


J. van 
No. 25, 1937 The Natural History of Magpies; 234 
colored frontispiece. Bound with stiff Paper cover, sf06 
Bound in full ey —. -“-- 


y Jean M . LINSDALE 


No, 26, 1939 Bibliograph: of California Ornithology; 3rd 
Installment; it; 235 B S $2 2.00 


No. 27, 1944 The Distribution of the Birds of Cates 
608 pp., 57 distributional maps, colored 
Bound with stiff paper covers 
Bound in strong buckram - -- 35 00 

By Josepu Grinnevt and Atpen H. Miter 

No. 28, 1947 Fourth Ten Year Index to The Condor, 
volumes XXXI-XL (1929-1938); 153 pp. 
Bound with paper covers - 
Bound in strong buckram 

By Joun McB. Rosrrtson 

No. 29, 1950 Distributional Check-List of the Birds of 
Mexico; 202 PP. two colored plates. Bound with paper 
covers - - - - - - = = $4.00 
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